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A PARTIE CARREE. 


BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


Boys, ’tis little I care to dine 

Where the host is vain and the euests are fine, 
Where the wines are warm and the dishes cold, 
And the mutton is young and the spinsters old. 
Better a humble meal, | say; 

So give me an honest Partie Carrée. 


Draw the curtains, and shut the door! 
Here we are jolly good feliows four ; 

The turbot is firm, and the joint is brown, 
Cut from a six-year-old South-down : 
Tender the grouse, and not forgot 

A tart of the delicate apricot. 


Now for a glass of the foaming wine, 

One should drink (a little) whene’er we dine: 
And, prithee, admire this amber star ; 

Sir, this is ‘* London particular !”’ 

After the cloth’s away, | trow, 

There’s nought like a bottle of black Bourdeaux. 


So, let a simple life be mine, 

Always with three brave boys to dine. 

At supper, indeed, one would rather sip 
Nectar drawn from a tender lip; 

But at dinner, spread at the close of the day. 
Give me a hearty Partie Carreée. 





A MARINER'S WIFE 


«* Ah me, my dream!” pale Helen cried, 
With hectic cheeks aglow : 
««Why wake me? Hide that cruel beam! 
1’ll not win such another dream 
On this side heaven, I know. 


«6T almost feel the leaping waves, 
The wet spray on my hair, 
The salt breeze singing in the sail, 
The kind arms, strong as iron-mail, 
That held me safely there. 


«¢T’ll tell thee :—On some shore I stood, 
Or sea, or inland bay, 

Or river broad, I know not—save 

There seemed no boundary to the wave 
That chafed and moaned away. 


«« The shore was lone—the wave was lone— 
The horizon lone; no sail 

Broke the dim line ’twixt sea and sky, 

Till slowly, slowly one came by, 
Half ghostliko, gray and pale. 


4‘ Tt was a very little boat, 
Had neither oar nor crew; 

But as it shoreward bounded fast, 

One form seemed leaning by the mast— 
And Norman’s face I knew! 


«* He never looked nor smiled at me, 
Though I stood there alone; 

His brow was very grave and high, 

Lit with a glory from the sky— 
The wild bark bounded on. 


“T shrieked: ‘ Oh, take me—take me, love! 
The night is falling dread.”’”— 

* My boat may come no nearer shore; 

And, hark! how mad the billows roar! 
Art thou afraid?’ he said. 


««* Afraid! with thee !'—‘ The wind sweeps fierce 
The foamy rocks among ; 

A perilous voyage waiteth me.’— 

‘Then, then, indeed, 1 go with thee,’ 
I cried, and forward sprung. 


«« All drenched with brine, all pale with fear— 
Ah no, not fear; ’twas bliss !-—j 

I felt the strong arms draw me in: 

If after death to heaven I win, 
*T will be such joy as this! 


«* No kiss, no smile, but aye that clasp— 
Tender, and close, and brave; 

While, like a tortured thing, upleapt 

The boat, and o’er her deck there swept 
Wave thundering after wave. 


**T looked not to the stormy deep, 
Nor to the angry sky; 

Whether for life or death we wrought, 

My whole world dwindled to one thought— 
Where he is, there am]! 


** On—on—through leaping waves, slow calmed, 
With salt spray on our hair, 

And breezes singing in the sail, 

Before a safe and pleasant gale, 
The boat went bounding fair : 


“* But whether to a shore we came, 
Or seaward sailed away, 

Alas! to me is all unknown: 

happy dream, too quickly flown! 
O cruel, cruel day !”’ hips 








Pale Helen lived—or died: dull time 

O’er all that history rolls ; 
Sailed they or sunk they on life’s waves ?— 
I only know earth holds two graves, 

And heaven two blessed souls. 





ESTHER. 
A TALE OF THE BAUEE. 


I had often passed through the plains of the Bauee—or rather above 
them, by means of the causeway along which the rails are laid from 


Estampes to Orleans—but assuredly the most transient desire to pause | 


there for a moment never disturbed me. There is not, I believe, on the 
face of the globe, a more repulsive tract of country to a person of taste. 
It has but one element of grandeur, namely, size. From horizon to 


horizon, not a single deviation from the dead level is perceptible. There | 


are no hedges, no ditches, uo trees scarcely. At regular intervals, 
towns, villages, hamlets—if this variety of nomenclature be permissible 
in speaking of agglomerations of wretched houses, differing only in 
extent—alone afford some resting place for the eye. In fine, there is 
but one consideration that could induce people voluntarily to settle in 
those monotonous plains—namely, their gross, fat fertility. 

The advanced season had found me still in Paris. I felt disinclined 
to vulgar locomotion that year. Several enthusiastic comrades, it is 
true, in anticipation of the unbounded freedom of the vacations. pro- 
posed magnificent schemes of foreign travel. We were to visit Switzer- 
land, Italy, Greece, Constantinople, Syria, Egypt, Timbuctoo; but just 
as my fancy began to warm, they each in turn discovered pressing 
reasons why they should go into the country to see their relations, and 
put off their grand voyages to the next year. 

In this frame of mind I received a letter from an old friend—a worthy 
Paris tradesman, whose acquaintance I had made over the counter, and 
into whose back parlour I had penetrated by degrees. The letter was 
dated from near the town of P——, in the Bauee; and ran as follows: 
—-‘* My dear young friend,—I remind you of your promise to spend a 
few weeks with me in the sporting season. This is a delightful place, 
and we are as happy as the day is long. My estate is situated in the 
centre of a magnificent plain. There is plenty of game; and I assure 
you I have already baited several hares, though my gun always goes 
off too soon or too late. We amuse ourselves all day. I lay eel-traps; 
but the peasants, who are very humorous people, take out the fish, and 

ut in great pieces of rotten rope instead. Sometimes I wield the ang- 

er’s rod; but it is very tiresome to sit for hours and catch nothing—I 
fall asleep; and on waking find something at theend of the line Ima- 
gine my delight. I give a scientific whisk; and lo! there is a red her- 
ring on the hook, and I hear my wife and children giggling behind the 
trees. Ah! this is a jolly life. Docome and see us. We are already 
preparing several practical jokes for your reception. Ever yours,—- 
Hercule Camus.” 

This was exactly what I wanted; and although not very easy in my 
mind as to the practical jokes promised, I resolved to accept the invita- 
tion. Indue course, therefore, I arrived at Estampes by rail, got 
into the diligence, and found myself one fine morning landed by the 
roadside, a couple of leagues this side of the town of P The dili- 
gence was already off before I had time to reconnoitre my position. In 
a very elaborate postcriptum, my friend had requested me to stop at a 
place called La Perche, and to follow the banks of a willow stream, until 
I saw a large red villa, with a variety of gable-ends. This certainly 
indicated a pedestrian conclusion tomy journey. I had not realized to 
myself a place with a name, and without the remotest sign of human 
habitation. There I was, then, on the banks of the willow stream, by 
the side of my ponderous portmanteau, gazing round in mute despair. 
The town of P—— was certainly in sight, but—if a nautical expression 
may be used,—hull-down in the distance. Only its single spire, some 
roofs, and a few trees broke the surface of the monotonous horizon. I 
might as well, I thought, have been left in the centre of an African 
desert. However, having waited about a quarter of an hour, I felt it 
necessary to make an exertion So, hiding my portmanteau amidst 
some bushes, I set out in search of the red house—-somewhat incredu- 
lous, it is true, as to its existence. 

The willows were thinly scattered along the banks of a sluggish 
stream that wound over the plain, accompanying my steps with an 
almost imperceptible whisper. Vast fields without the semblance of a 
hedge, but laden with exuberant harvests, spread on either hand. I 
discovered that there were some long undulations in the ground ; for 
the town of P was soon lost to view, although I tried to catcha 
glimpse of it by standing ona fallen trunk. This gave me some hope ; 
I walked freshly on, untii the willows ceased, and the stream—more 
winding and sluggish than ever—entered upon a vast level piece of 
ground, slightly dotted with thickets. Here naturally [ paused, hesitat 
ing whether I should pursue my walk. Positively a-head there could 
be no human habitation within several miles. I began to think I had 
mistaken the direction, and was fumbling in my pocket for the letter, 
when a loud laugh drew my attention; and M. H reule Camus, and 
his family, who were in ambuscade in a path that led through a corn- 
field to my left, came out and surrounded me. 

*‘I thought you would be a little bothered,” cried my friend; ‘no- 
body ever found the way; we have been here waiting to see your dis- 
mayed and welcome countenance. Comealong; come along” We went 
back some distance, and over the undulation that had hid the town of 
P from my view, and here, sure enough, behind a small grove, was 
not only the red villa, but a little hamlet; and a very ostentatious farm- 
house. A man was sent for my pormanteau, and I was soon comfortably 
installed. 

lhave been somewhat prolix in dealing with the very unimportant 
incidents that led to, and diversified this journey, partly because I know 
not how otherwise to convey the impression of my perfectly tranquil 
state of mind, partly because I feel an instinetive unwillingness to ap- 
proach the narrative of an event which will potently influence the 
whole course of my existence. But I have undertaken a confession, and 
must go through with it Fora wholeday after my arrival at the Red 
House, I enjoyed a state of complete material happiness. My friend 
was jovial; his wife, and his two daughters, charming without being 
<r and his young son, a perfect incarnation of fun and mis- 
chief. 

In the evening after my second dinner at the Red House; we went 
out to pay a visit to farmer Thomas, a wealthy neighbour whom we had 
met in the fields, and whoh d insisted on our coming to join “ina 
little music” with his family. I was delighted at the prospect of a 

















musical party among these unromantic peasants of the Bauee, and 
looked forward to entertaining a variety of Paris virtuosoes with my 
caustic reflections. Atdinner I was particularly gay ; and became per- 
fectly jolly when Madeleine—the elder of my friend’s daughters— 
gravely warned me to be on my guard, unless my heart was already 


at the idea of being entangled, and coxcomb that I was, secretly chuck- 
led at the idea that Madeleine’s warning was but the absur sugges- 
tion of an unwarranted jealousy. 

** Pleased to the last,” I went forward to my destiny. Let me endea- 
vour to recallthe scene. It was in a large sombre room of the ground- 
floor—sombre because the candles were not ps lighted. The furni- 
ture was antique, but arranged with taste. Large curtains warml 
closed in the windows. By the side of a vast fireplace, where blazed, 
as the poets would cautiously say, half a forest, a large piano was 
placed, and upon ita solitarylamp. Mademoiselle Esther sat before it, 
in the mingled glow of the flames and the lamp. She was alone; and 
appeared to be absorbed in studying a piece of music, some fragments 
| of which occasionally burst from beneath her fingers, as they mechani- 
cally moved. I had time to gaze at her thus for a moment, whilst my 
companions got rid of hats, bonnets, shawls, and cloaks. She was ex- 
quisitely beautiful, but of sickly delicacy ; and I have never been able 
shorty. |y to decide whether there was any theatrical preparation in 
| her attitude, or the circumstances by which she was surrounded. 

I feel that I have not yet fully explained what there was remarkable 
| in Esther’s first appearance, to my eyes, and why a suspicious person 
might have imagined a design to produce an effect. There is nothing 
| very strangein a young lady's being found, even in a farm-house, in a 

well-furnished apartment, before a piano, by a fireside, and under the 
nearly glow of a single lamp. But, certainly, if this lovely creature 
had determined beforeband to produce an ineffaceable impression on 
| my mind, her taste would not otherwise have guided her. She seem- 
| ed to me, with her long golden hair, dress of virgin white, countenance 
of immaculate purity, form of inimitable grace—thus surrounded at 
the extremity of a vast apartment with a halo of light—more like an 
angel shown to me through a rent in the skies, than a being of this 
earth, 

I am recording one of the frigid extravagancies of youth—one of 
those fits of misdirected devotion—which so often precece the serious 
affections of life, to which novelists alone give a practical dénouement, 
but in which, unfortunately, we waste so much of that vitality—the 
hope, the faith, bestowed on us for better purposes. How few men 
reach maturity without one of these debauches of the heart, which in- 
jure the moral constitution quite as irremediably as wine debauches 
injure the physical! 

That evening was too exquisite to be remembered in detail; I know 
only that Esther was there—always there—that she played, talked, 
and sang; was alternately gay and reserved, but always with a 
ent simplicity ; that Madeleine——just before we broke up—plunged me 
in-mifhty misery, by whispering that Esther had more geviusthan she. 
had believed ; but that all doubts and suspicions were scattered to the 
winds, when Esther frankly gave me her hand at parting, and by speech 
as well as looks, besought me not to return to Paris without once more 
coming to see them. 

Return to Paris! Ino longer cared if that Babylon was in exist- 
ence. I escaped from my friends, who manifested some intention to 
quiz me; and went home through the fields, exalted to the seventh 
heaven of delight. Madeleine gave me my bedroom candlestick, cast. 
ing at the same time upon me a look of pity. ‘* It is not yet too late,’’ 
she whispered, affecting a melo-dramatic tone: ‘ but if you remain 
here a day longer, you area lost man.’”’ I was absurd enough to be of- 
fended, and express my unwillingness ‘‘ to trespass upon the hospital- 
ity of her father.” She looked surprised and hurt, and went away 
without saying good night. ‘ Poor thing,” I thought, “it is a pity ; 
aa she have expected to stand a competition with the sublime 

sther!”’ 

It is a positive fact that anextravagant passion makes a man not only 
miserable himself, bui puts in peril the peace of all who know him. [ 
have a notion on these matters, which I think will bear the test of ex- 
amination. It is this—that the catastrophe of a passion can be predic- 
ted with almost unerring accuracy, from the effect it produces on the 
temper of apatient. Ifa lover is more benign, more gentle, more se- 
rene, than usual, good things may be argued; but if he becomes mo- 
rose, savage, quarrelsome, wayward, depend upon it he is booked for 
misery and misfortune. I had formed this theory already from obser- 
vation; but, as usual, did not apply it to my own case; and though. 
next morning I felt inexpressibly wicked, inclined to be cross with my 
worthy host, and impertinent to Madeleine, I was mad enough to build 
castles in the air, with Esther for inhabitant. 

I went to breakfast at the farmhouse—sure of a welcome. The mas- 
ter had already gone to the fields, and his only daughter remained— 
possibly expecting my coming, although I had not been invited. She 
was in a charming négligé—worthy a Parisian peti/e maitresse-—and so 
infatuated was I, that I did not notice the incongruity of the circum- 
stance. ‘*You see,” said she, apologetically, ‘‘I am quite a spoiled 
child, and exempt from all the cares which perhaps my station require 
of me. But our fortune is sufficient; and papa is indulgent to his only 
child, in whom education, and the opportunities of ill-health, have de- 
veloped a taste and habits more befitting a fine lady—you will think— 
than the daughter of a farmer. However, let us hope that I have not 
lost the more genuine feelings of our country girls— among which ig 
hospitality.” . 

All this was said in so unaffected a manner—and explained so natur- 
ally the circumstances that might disquiet me—that | gave myself up, 
without reserve, to the delight of her society. In spite of all subse- 
quent discoveries, I shall ever remember that morning as one of the 
happiest of my existence. We breakfasted en té/e-d@ téte, passed an 
hour at music, walked in the garden, and in a little meadow beyond, 
and lingered long past noon, in a charming bower on the banks of the 
stream that bathed its lower extremity. Inthe state of mind in which 
I was, it was impossible that some kind of declaration should not pass 
my lips. Esther, however, would not listen seriougly at first, turning 
off the subject in a very becoming manner ; but when I became eloquent 
and absurd, she put on a severe expression—though tears, real tears, 
for I saw them roll, came to her eyes—and begged that I would forget 
my Parisian habits, and not trifle with a@ person sohumbleasshe. I 
protested my sincerity ; but with infernal art, as I now know, she again 
checked me, and rising, returned towards the house. 

I remember well, that sincerely humiliated, I remained a moment 
behind; and that when she had taken a few steps, she half stopped, and 
seemed to hesitate whether or not she should beckon to me to follow. 
Had I remained a moment longer immoveable, that proud beauty, fear- 
ing she had played her part too well, wouid have revealed her inten- 
tion to maintain a hold upon me. Bat I did not give her time. I sprapg 
to her side, and accompanied her back to the garden, pouring into ber 
attentive ear, with ridiculous nviveté, a renewed declaration of my im- 
passioned love, and my profound sincerity. Just as we were about to 
enter the house, Esther plucked a rose-bud and gave it to me in si- 
lence. ‘* Does this mean pardon and hope?” [ said, eagerly seizing it. 
She did not reply, but preceded me pensively, whilst I hid away the 
precious gift. 

On returning to the Red House, I found a new arrival, a grave, re- 














engaged beyond recall, for that Mademoiselle Esther Thomas was the 
most dangerous coquette she had ever beheld. I roared with laughter 





spectable-looking young man, who was formally introduced to me as 
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betrothed of Madeleine. I could not refrain from biting my li 
= from feeling a little ashamed, especially when I observed that Ma 
deleine made no secret of her affection for him. In the course of the 
afternoon, this frank, straightforward girl took me aside. 1 forgive 
you.” said she, * for the thoughts whica I have divined, Let us say no 
more about them. But let me assure you, that if youhave any serious 
ideas with reference to Esther, either you are much to be pitied, or I 
am much mistaken. She has long been promised to a wealthy young 
farmer of the neighborhood; but in spite of this, she allows every new 
comer to make love to her. Already a young lawyer of p— has 
committed suicide on her account; her cousin to whom she had given 
hopes, has enlisted in depair ; she is said to be in correspondence with the 
Viscomte de F—— ; snd in fact, has as many lovers ag there are young 
men in the country. Nothing can appease her insatiable desire of con- 
quest ; and] am perfectly persuaded, that as soon as she heard ot the 
coming of a Parisian, she resolved to captivate and deceive him. I 
might have spared myself this long speech—which may look like mal. 
ice—but you are an old friend of the family, and I must do my best to 
prevent you—-pardon the expression—from being made a fool of.” 

«« My good Madeleine,” replied I, taking her hand, *ifI had heard all 
this before secing Mademoiselle Esther, I might have been on my guard. 
It is now too late. I may be blind; but I cannot bring myself to be- 
lieve that these flirtations you mention arise from anything else than 
from the love of admiration natural to one so young, so beautiful, so 
highly educated. All women of her rare quelifications begin the world as 
eoquettes; but they often become the steadiest wives, when once their 
affections are fixed.” , 2 

“Then youare not exempt from the usual vanity of men,” cried 
Madeleine, laughing. * You expect to fix this fugitive being. Well, my 
—there is nothing impossible to love. W«t, however, will you say to 
the betrothed ?” ; 

“If we are both agreed, that obstacle may be easily overcome. There 
are fifty ways of disposing of an aspirant who relies simply on the pri- 
vilege of a promise.” 

From that time forward I gave myself up without reserve to my 
courtship. Esther andI were rarely asunder. Ispent most of wy 
time at the farm-house. We played together, walked together, studied 
together. By degrees in the evening, whilst the farmer dozed by the 
fireside, I was allowed to touch, to press, to retain a hand of transparent 
delicacy, to play with a wandering curl, to breathe uninterrupted vows 
of affection. No positive answer, it is true, was ever vouchsafed; but 
did it require even so much to warrant me in believing myself beloved? 

Three weeks passed away in astate of uneasy happiness. One even- 
ing, against all rule, farmer Thomas, instead of dozing, remained quite 
wide awake by the fireside, and seemed to observe us. We felt a little 
awkward under this inspection, and went to the piano, in order to ap- 

r to be doing something. To our surprise he called us back, and 
addressing himself to me very abruptly, and in somewhat coarse terms, 
asked me what my views and intentions respecting his daughter were, 
and whether I was aware that she was engaged. Instead of meeting 
him in an equally matter-of fact style, I launched out into a description 
of my attachment that lasted at least half an hour, and ended by inti- 
mating good reason for believing it to be returned. : 

“I beg, sir,” said Esther, who had sat by listening very quietly,— 
“*T beg, sir,” and as she repeated the words, her marvellously sweet 
voice took a wrathful intonation,—‘‘ I beg you will say no such thing. 
I have never regarded you in any other light than as a friend!” 

It is usual to say in such cases that, if a thunder-bolt had fallen at 
the listener's feet, he could not have been more surprised. This com- 
monplace exactly describes my sensations. I remained with my mouth 
half opened for a reply, whilst farmer Thomas observed : 

“Tam very glad to hear you say so, child, especially after what I 
told you this morning. Our young friend, asI learn, dues not occupy 
& position in the world that would authorize him to aspire to my daugh- 
ter’s hand. Yes,” he continued, turning to me, ‘‘ you have not enough 
money, my dear sir; and under these circumstances, you will under 
stand the propriety of discontinuing your visits to a house, where, 
however, at a future period you will always be welcome ” 

Esther had disappeared. I was stupified, overwhelmed. I muttered 
Some curses, and groped my way, for | could not see, and could scarce- 
ly walk, to the door. As I opened it, a little hand pressed mine, and 
&@ well-known voice whispered: “Do not misjudge me; what I said was 
mecessary te prevent an eternal separation. Oh, do forgive me! and 
come to the arbour by the stream side to-morrow, to hear tke truth.” 
What there was theatrical in this scene, I did not see. There stood 
Esther before me in the moonlight, voluntarily now, for the first time, 


” greeks to meas a favoured lover With aplayful gesture, she threw 


ver ber face, as a veil, a mass of golden curls; but I put 

them aside, and imprinted my first, last kiss on her pure, white fore- 
head. With an exertion of muscle, of which I did not think hercapable, 
she then threw me from her, and left me in eestasies of delight. I 
wandered I knew not whither, laid plans of elopement without number, 
longed impatiently for the interview in the arbour, and meditated with 
t complacency, on a repetition, of the sweet offence of that evening. 

Instead of returning to the Red House, I continued, with the fond 
inanity of love, to go round and round the farm-house, gazing especial- 
ly at the windows of Esther’s apartment. Suddenly I saw a man hold- 
be horse by the bridle, cautiously approach the garden-fence. In- 

ctively I concealed myself and watched. He imitated in a peculiar 
manner the cry of some bird; aud presently I heard a footstep on the 
velled walk, and Esther herself appeared looking over the fence. 

he conversation which I overheard was short but unequivocal. ‘* Here 
is another letter,” said the man. ‘* The Viscount tells me to wait for 
an answer.”—‘‘I have no time to write,” was the reply, ‘‘ nor indeed 
to read; but I know beforehand the contents of this letter. Tell your 
master that I have made up my mind. Let him wait with his carriage 
at La Perche at ten o’clock to-morrow morning. I accept his offers.” 

I understood at once what I afterwards learned in detail. The un- 
fortunate girl had been fascinated by the addresses of the son of a 
wealthy proprietor of the neighbourhood; and pressed, no doubt, by 
her father to marry, had resolved to close her career of coquetry by 
giving herself up without conditions. I am not quite satisfied with my 
su uent conduct in this affair, although colder heads have told me 
Icould not have done better. At half-past nine next morning I con- 
fessed all to Madeleine, and walked off to La Perche, where | arrived 
in time to give an ironical salute to the astonished Esther, as she start- 
ed in the viscount’s carriage. 

Here my part ended ; but Madeleine had hastened down to the farm, 
and informed the astonished father of what was going on. Without 
hesitating he called for a good horse, and went in pursuit As good 
Tuck would have it, he reached Estampes just as the fugitives were 
about to take their places by the express train. Without any ceremony, 
he knocked the viscount into a heap in the corner of the waiting-room, 
and taking his daughter under his arm, dragged her off to an hotel 
surrounded by an immense crowd. 

In a very short time afterwards Esther was married, with apparent 
good will to her betrothed, who very easily, being a positive man, for- 
oo what he called a youthful escapade. Ihave never visited the 

auee since; but Madeleine, now also a wife, writes to me that Ma- 
dame—— has very rapidly settled down into a bustling, active, shrew- 
ish, but rather sluttish farm house dame, and that when she happens 
to be in good humour, which is not often, she relates to her husband 
and others the history of her flirtations and conquests, For my part, 
as I have already intimated, although no woman-hater, I have been 
little shaken in my faith by this adventure , and Emilie sometimes tells 
me that she perceives the difference between first and second love. —E 
Cook's Journal, 





ARCHB'SHOP WHATELY’S BOOK, 
OF SYNONYMS. 


Accuracy of rs yx» is one of the things which, in ordinary speech 
and writing, is but indifferently observed. The reason, perhaps, is to 
be sought, notin any general indifference to correctness or precision, 
but rather in the Want of some recognised authority, some specific rules 
or principles, to which the use of words apparently synonymous, yet 
of slightly different signification, might be dietinetly and easily refer- 
red. It isin regard to the finer shades of meaning, the subtler touches 
of expression, the application of words and phrases where the strictest 
exactness and perspicuity are required, that an ordinary English style 
is apt to become loose and shadowy; and it is precisely here that we 
are entitled to expect the severest, chastest fourm of utterance. Cole- 
ridge used to complain of a general confounding of the word “ notion” 

**idea,” and was often at great pains to point out the distinction 
between the two, ss also between many other words similarly misused. 
Archdeacon Hare, too, has remarked upon the common misapplication 
of such words as “education” for “instruction,” « government” for 
*< administration,” “the church” for “ the priesthood” or “ ministry ;”’ 
and indeed holds that such confounding of terms leads to serious 


practical misynderstandings and confusions.* 

tion, will perceive that in’ the common use of these and numberless 
other words, there is often a signal lack of clearness and precision, and 
will hardly fail to notice that the error,proceeds from a want of due at- 
tention to the nice and peculiar meanings of words which are vaguely 
presumed to have the same signification. 

As a help to those who may wish to attain » some-what more than 
common correctness of style and language, Archbishop Whately has re- 
cently published @ small work on English Synonyms ;t and the rapidity 
with which the first edition has been disposed of leads us to infer that 
the public is to some extent prepared to take an interest in the subject. 
The second edition, * revised and enlarged,” is now before us, and it is 
thought that a brief glance at its contents may not be unacceptable to 
some of our present readers, 3 , 

The word * synonym,” as the archbishop observes, is, in strict real- 
ality, @ misnomer. ‘Literally, it implies an exact coincidence of 
meaning in two or more words, in which case there would be no room 
for discussion ; but it is generally applied to words which would be 
more correctiy termed pseudo synonyms—that is, words having a shade 
of difference, yet with a sufficient resemblance of meaning to make them 
liable to be confounded. And itis in the number and variety of these 
that, as the Abbé Girard well remarks, the richness of a language con- 
sists. ‘To have two or more words with exactly the same sense, 1s nO 
proof of copiousness, but simply aninconvenience. A house would not 
be called well furnished from its having a larger number of chairs and 
tables of one kind than were needed, but from its having a separate 
article for each distinct use. The more power we have of discriminat 
ting the nicer shades of meaning, the greater facility we possess of 
giving force and precision to our expressions. Our own language pos- 
sesses great advantages in this respect; for being partly derived froio 
the Teutonic, and partly from the Latin, we have a large number of 
duplicates from the two sources, which are, for the most part, though 
not universally, slightly varied in their meaning. ; 

‘* These slight variations of meaning,” he proceds, add to the copious- 
ness of the English language, by affording words of more or less fami- 
liarity, and of greater and less force. This may easily be understood, 
if we consider that the branch of the Teutonic, spoken in England dur- 
ing the Anglo-Saxon period, never became extinct, but that three- 
fourths of the English language at present consist of words altered or 
derived from that ancient dialect; that these words usually express 
the most familiar ideas—such as man, house, land, &c.; and that the 
French terms gradually introduced, being those of a more highly civ- 
ilised people, were adapted to express the more refined ideas, This is 
true even of physical objects; thus, for instance, most of the names of 
the animals used for food are still Teutonic— such as o2, sheep, swine, 
&e. The Anglo-Saxons, like the modern Germans, had no objection to 
say ox-flesh, sheep flesh, swine’s flesh ; but the Norman conquerors, in- 
troducing a more refined cookery, introduced with it French words for 
the flesh of the animal ; hence we have Lee/, mutton, pork, &c.” 

It has not been the author’s design to notice ail the synonyms in the 
language—that, as he remarks, would be an almost endless undertak- 
ing ; ** but merely, after excluding technical terms, and words which do 
exactly coin. ide, to select a few of those groups of words which are in 
most frequent use, and are most liable to be confounded.” His pur- 
pose, perhaps, will be more distinctly shewn, if we add a few more sen- 
iences from the preface. 

‘* Many persons,” says he, ‘‘imagine that two words must either 
coincide precisely in their meaning, so as to be, in the primary and 
strict sense of the word, ‘‘synonymous,” or else stand for two (more or 
less) distinct things. Indeed, it would often be regarded as almost a 
truism to assert this ; but those who maintain such an opinion overlook 
the fact, that two words, without exactly coinciding in sense, may 
nevertheless relate to one and the same thing, regarded in two different 
points of view. An illustration of this is afforded in the relation which 
exists between the words, ‘‘ inference” and ‘‘ proof.” Whoever justly 
infers, proves; and whoever proves, infers; but the word “inference” 
leads the mind from the premises which have been assumed, to the con- 
clusion which follows from them; while the word ‘ proof” follows a 
reverse process, and leads the mind from the conclusion to the premises. 
We say: ‘* What do you infer from this?” and *‘How do you prove 
that?”{ Another illustration may be quoted in the synonyms, “ ex- 
pense” and “cost.” The same article may be expensive and costly; 
but we speak of expense in reference to the means of the purchaser ; of 
cost, in reference to the actual value of the article.” 

This work does not profess to deal much with efymologies ; the author 
thinking that any very strict attention to the derivation of words, in 
connection with synonyms, would only tend to ¢onfuse the subject. 
The history of the origin and growth of words must undoubtedly throw 
light upon their meanings: but he, nevertheless, holds the two ques- 
tions to be completely distinct and separable; and thinks that, in an 
inquiry into the actualand present meaning of a word, the consideration 
of what it originally meant may frequently lead usinto error. A few 
suggestive remarks are given upon this matter. 

** Our question is, not what ought to be, or formerly was, the mean- 
ing of a word, but what it now is; nor can we be completely guided by 
quotations from Shakspeare or Milton, or even from Addison or John 

son. Language has undergone such changes, even within the last sixty 
or seventy years, that many words, at that time considered pure, are 
now obsolete; while others—of which the word *‘ mob” is a specimen— 
formerly slang, are now used by our best writers, and received, like 
pardoned outlaws, into the body of respectable citizens.” The stand- 
ard, accordingly, to which the author refers in the work before us, is 
the sense in which a word is used by the purest writers and most cor- 
rect speakers of our own days. 

The synonyms are arranged or classed according to the parts of 
speech to which they belong—namely, into particles, nouns, adjectives, 
and verbs. The uses of all the words are well defined, and sufficiently 
illustrated by examples; a table of contents and a complete index are 
also added, rendering reference to any word as easy as looking for it in 
a dictionary. The table of contents, indeed, will be found to serve 
most of the purposes of a vocabulary of synonyms: a glance at it will 
frequently give you all the words of similar signification to the partic- 
ular one for which you may happen to require an equivalent. From 
the part of the book relating to verbs, we take the following ; the words 
under notice being, T'o teach, instruct, inform, educate :— 

‘ Of these words, the first two are often used synonymously, but they 
have also a distinct meaning. ‘ Teaching,” strictly speaking, when 
distinguished from instruction, is applied to the practice of an art or 
branch of knowledge: instruction, to the theory. A child is, correctly 
speaking, ins‘ructed in the grammar of a language, and taught to speak 
the language. Thus, teaching may be merely mechanical; while * in- 
struction” implies a degree of understanding in the pupil, as well as in 
the master. A child who has been taught to learn lessons by rote, 
without understanding them, will find difficulty in comprehending in- 
struction in the principles of what he has learned: hence, we speak of 
teaching a brute, but never of instructing it. 

“« Information,|| again, is distinguished from instruction, in relation 
to the truths conveyed by it. Matters of fact, made known to one who 
could not have known them before, are called information : instruction 
elicits n-w truths out of subject-matter a/ready existing in the mind— 
(see Whatley’s Legic, book iv. § 1.) 

‘“‘A traveller gives us information respecting foreign countries; a 
metaphysician instructs us in the principles of moral science—princi- 
ples drawn from facts already known to us. The two processes may 
take place at the same time: a child in learning a lesson receives both 
information and instruction: he is taught things he never knew before, 

and also taught to apply and make use of what he dees know already. 
In fact, pure mathematics is the only branch of instruction which in- 
cludes no information, as the propositions are all based on principles 
previously assumed. In short, a person who is informed, Anows some- 
thing he did not before ; one who is instructed, understands something 
ne ee not before; one who is taught, can dosomething he could not do 
efore. 

‘* Education is more comprehensive than any of the other words be- 
fore us. It includes the whole course of moral and intelleetual teaching. 
One who gives occasional lessons is not said to educate. To educate 
(agreeably to its derivation, from “‘e-duco,” not ‘ in-duco”), includes 
the drawing out of the faculties, so as to teach the pupil how to teach 
himse//; which is one of the most valuable of arts. 

‘* Moral training, considered by itself, is called “ teaching ;”’ this 
constitutes no exception to the rule laid down, as its object is to enable 
us, not to Anow, but to do what is right.”—(P. 32-34.) 





* See Guesses at Truth. First Series 
t A Selection of English Synonyms. Second Edition. Parker, London : 1852. 


t See Whatley's Logic, book iv., chap. 3, § 1, in which the above is illustrated 
by the eae between the road from London to York and the road from York 
te London. 





| The nouns are used here instead of the verbs for convenience’ sake, 
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precisely correspond, as they 


Any one, upon reflec- | 





‘** Few words, perhaps, are more apt to be misapplied than the string 
of adjectives treated of in the section next quoted—namely, benevolent, 
beneficent, charitable, munificent, liberal, bountiful, philanthrupic. 

“Benevolent and beneficent, together with their conjugates, have 
curiously diverged from their original meaning. Etymologically, «be. 
nevolent” implied merely wishing well to others, and ‘ beneficent” 
doing well ; now, “ benevolent” includes both kinds of feelings and ac- 
tions, and ‘ beneficent” is restricted to acts of kindness on a great 
scale and generally performed by someone of exalted station and char. 
acter: hence we speak of the ** beneficence” rather than the ‘ benevo. 
lence” of the Creator. It may perhaps be said to follow from this, that 
‘* benevolent draws our attention more to the character of the agent; 
“* beneficent,” to that of the act performed—retaining, so far, a tinge 
of their etymology. 

*«* Charitable’ (when not used in reference to a mild and candid 
judgment of others) seems to be restricted to one kind of benevolence 
—that which consists in alms- giving. 

*** Munificent” resembles “ beneficent,” in referring always to 
favours on a large scale, and conferred by superiors; but there is this 
important difference, that ‘* beneficent” always implies some real and 
essential good done, while ‘* munificent,” as its derivation implies, may 
be applied equally to any gi/t, whether really useful or not. One who 
makes a present of jewellery or pictures to a friend, is munificent, but 
would not be called ‘ beneficent.” If he raised a distressed family 
from starvation, the word ‘‘ beneficent” would be more appropriate. 
But one who gives largely to the public, or to some institution, is called 
munificent. It seems to convey the idea of splendour. No one can be 
called munificent who does not give on a large scale. 

‘** Any one who is ready to give free/y, as the etymology implies, on 
whatever scale, is ‘‘liberal.’’ ‘* Bountiful,” again, is stronger than 
** liberal,” and implies giving in abundance; it also differs from“ lib- 
eral” in being restricted to giving; while ‘liberal’ is applied to an 
easy style of expenditure in general ; to the reverse, in short, of ** stin- 
gy,” or “miserly.” Many people liveina /:bera/ style, who are very 
far from being ‘ bountiful.” Bountiful always seems to imply, giving 
out an ample store. 

‘** Philanthropic,” as its etymology indicates, implies benevolence 
solely in reference to the human race, and always to masses, not to in- 
dividuals. One who devises some plan to benefit numbers, is called 
‘* philanthropic ;” but we should not talk of ‘ philanthropically giving 
a loaf to a hungry child.” ’—(P. 83-85 ) 

As space is beginning to press, our last extratct must be short: it re- 
lates to words often enough employed indiscriminately—imagination, 
conception, fancy. ‘** Imagination” and * fancy” are frequently con- 
founded together, but are, nevertheless, very distinct in their signifi- 
cation. Inthe first place, ‘ ixagination” implies more of a creative 
power than “fancy ;” it requires a greater combination of various 
powers, and is therefore a higer exercise of genius. ‘* Fancy,” on the 
other hand, is more an employment of ingenuity and taste though it 
also requires inventive powers. Secondly, “imagination” implies a 
longer flight ; ‘“fancy,’’ rather a succession of short efforts : the one is 
a steady blaze; the other, a series of sparkles. An epic poem would 
require an exercise of the first; a ballad, or other lighter production, 
of the last: hence, we may see that the difference between the two is, in 
some measure, one of subject-matter; for the same power which we 
call “fancy” when employed in a melody of Moore, would be called 
“imagination” in the works of Dante and Milton. In short, the efforts 
of “fancy” bear the same relation to those of “ imagination” that the 
carving and polishing of a gem or seal does to sculpture. 

“In the third place, wit may come into works of “fancy,” and could 
not be admitted into the province of “imagination.” The same with 
what are called conceits, 

** Conception” has something in common with imagination, but it 
implies more decidedly a creative power, and is referred to something 
tangible and real; whereas, in efforts of fancy and imagination, there 
is always a consciousness of unreality. The province of “ conception” 
is that which has a real existence: hence, the productions of painters, 
sculptors, and musicians, are called “ conceptions.” ‘Conception also 
denotes something framed and originated in our own mind; whereas 
the imagination or fancy may be acted on merely from without. The 
poet or writer of fiction exercises his own conceptions, but awakens the 
imagination of his readers.” 

These quotations will give as general a notion of the work as can be 
conveyed by a few extracts. To those among our readers who may be 
in quest of such a book, we can decidedly recommend it as one that is 
certain to be useful. It is by far the best of the kind that we have ever 
happened te meet with; and we thivk that if it were universally stu- 
died and consulted, the result would be a great improvement of expres- 
sion, both in common speech and literature. —Chambers. 





THE NEWS OF WATERLOO, 


When Napoleon made his sudden and startling advance upon Bel- 
gium, surprising and beating the Prussians at Quatre Bras. and driving 
them in one direction, whilst the English retreated in another, there 
was of course alarm in all those who witnessed the military operations, 
and gave written accounts from them. Anxiety, not to say panic, was 
great in London, and nowhere greater than in ministerial circles. Two 
members of Parliement—-Fitzgerald was the name of one of them—had 
seen the advance of the French, and had come through the retreating 
masses of the British. They knew not what to make of it, and thought 
that their rank and importance entitled them to goto the Duke and ask 
him the meaning of all this. The Dake received the politicians with a 
moody brow, and did not deign to remove any of their anxieties. He 
inquired of them all they knew, and they told of regiments lost in high 
and waving corn, and artillery stuck in the unpaved sides of the high 
road. The Duke sighed gloomily, and advised our politicians to get out 
of the way as fast as ever heels or hoofs could carry them, for he could 
not tell what might happen, or what inundations sweep the country 
south of Brussels. The M.P.s left Waterloo and its vicinity on the 
17th, and came home in a state of mind, which they communicated to 
all from Westminster to Marylebone. 

I do not know whether journals had ‘‘ our correspondent” in those 
days. Notwithstanding the wonderful celerity of information, which 
the Times succeeded in procuring and in organizing, I doubt if it yet 
had bulletins from the field of battle. But the great monied houses had 
their agents, and their rival agents, while the houses of Rothschild and 
of Goldsmidt then fought and struggled to procure intelligence, as Times 
and Chronicle did some years Jater. The story goes, that on this oc- 
casion the Goldsmidts sent their agent to the field of battle. Perhaps 
one of the M.P.s was the agent; but probably this was not the case. 
At any rate the said agent was frightened out of the field by the Duke, 
and compelled to take refuge in Brussels, where finding panic prevail 
up to a very late hour on the 18th, he dispatched a courier to bis prin- 
cipals with the intelligence that all was, or would, undoubtedly be lost. 
And hereupon the Goldsmidtians sold stock to an unheard-of amount; 
and story would of course go on to say, they never recovered it. 

The instructions of the Messrs. Rothschild to their agent were some- 
what different. He was told to keep away fromthe field, from the 
army, and from its operations; to send no courier except with tidings 
of a fact already past question ; and the fact deemed already past doubt- 
ing in his mind, he was to come home himself, and give his reasons for 
crediting or being assured of it. The Rothschild agent was not only 
forbidden to station himself in the field, but he was also advised not to 
remain in Brussels either, which was soon to be the headquarters of 
either exultation or panic, the one perhaps as little well-founded as the 
other. He was told, on the contrary, to betake himself to Ghent, which 
was at a fair distance from the contending armies, and on the road to 
England. In Ghent, too, Louis the Eighteenth had stopped ; and he, no 
doubt, would be sure to hear the first intelligence of import addressed 
to him. If it were good intelligence, his Majesty, or ex-Majesty, would 
soon divulge it; if bad, it would soon become apparent in the prepara- 
tions of the King and his suite to move farther off, and embark once 
more for Old England. 

Guided by these instructions, Mr. Rothschild’s agent, whose name I 
forget, but who was a solid old gentleman, very unlike the young go-a- 
head newsmonger of our day, stationed himself at Ghent, and kept his 
eye upon the hotel in which Louis the Eighteenth was lodged, with the 
keenness of a man whose bread-and-butter is implicated in the success 
of his procuring intelligence. 

Now it so happened that Louis the Eighteenth, who liked to play the 
king, had consented to do so publicly, in order to gratify the worthy 
inhabitants of Ghent. In order to do this, he had consented to eat his 
breakfast in public on the following morning, just as it was the custom 
at the Tuileries for the Royal family to dine in public on certain days. 
Their majesties or their princedoms ate their meal, whilst the public 
marched along a kind of corridor to behold them. Well, our news- 
agent of course attended this breakfast, as the sight of the day. He 
walked in and up-stairs with the crowd of Ghentois, entered the room 





where Louis the Corpulent was eating with good appetite. There was 
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Ties oly Ay agent paused, with anxious and lingering respect, to ob- 


tion between his Majesty's breakfast-table and the put. 


serve the royal jaws in the very simple, but not sublime, operation of 


> f. E F 
meee tal just devoured his last chop, and our friend devoured the 


‘1 turn with his eyes, when a clatter was heard in the court 
monareh Morseman had po hea at full speed, and with equal speed, it 
would appear, the said horseman made his way up the staircase, deter- 

‘ned to deliver his message into the royal hand. The messenger was 

meither more nor less than a courier, with short sword by his side, 
— as foreign couriers wear; and be handed to his Majesty a large 
envelope which when opened contained a paper with a very few words. 
The Duke of Wellington had won a great battle on the field of Water- 
Joo. Bonaparte had fled, his army was destroyed, routed, and dispersed. 
The old King handed the paper to be read aloud, and by none were its 
contents more greedily swallowed than by the agent of the Rothschilds. 
And then the old King, starting to his not very firm legs, still contrived 
to walk upon them over to the courier, who stood waiting for his guer- 
jon, and bestowed upon the poor man a guerdon that he very little ex- 
neoted viz , and embrace and a kiss upon both his cheeks. Our jolly 
Englishman, however elated before, was now ashamed, quite ashamed, 
that, not Royalty, but manhood should inflict upon man such @ thing as 
a kiss. He uttered an exclamation, went out, put on his hat, rushed 
to Ostend, put to sea in @ fishing-boat, and got to the English coast and 
to London long before a packet, post, or ordinary messenger. — 

lis first care was to inform his patrons, the Messrs Rothschilds, who 

aid bim munificently, and entertained no doubt of his correctness 

They then told him, that after a certain hour of that day (for it was 

morning) struck by the London clocks, he might make what use he 

\eased of his intelligence. Accordingly my gentleman from Flanders 

aced up 22d down before the Horse Guards until the clock struck (I 
now not What hour, whether eleven or twelve). When it did strike, 
he walked into Downing Street, and demanded to speak to Lord Liver- 

nol, His passport, signed at Ghent on such aday, soon got through 

i] the shyness Of official reserve, and he was now ushered into the pre- 

cence of the Premier. He told his story, as I have told it, from the 

frst matter of his instructions, to what he had heard at the royal break- 
fast. But he never mentioned the kiss—he would have blushed to do it. 

Never was man in such a pucker as was Lord Liverpool. He had 

been in the lowest spirits, oppressed by previous accounts, and he did 
not believe a word of his informant’s story. It was a stock-jobbing 
business. The Duke would have sent a messenger from the field to 
Downing Street much sooner than to Ghent. Had the agent been a 
breathless soldier from the field, he might have believed him; but a 
mere clerk, with a tale gleaned sixty miles from the field, and no cor- 
roboration. Besides, the news was too good to be true. 

In his perplexity, however, Lord Liverpool sent round all the offices 
to all the people likely to know anything, or to be good judges in the 
matter. The dence a one could be found, but Croker. He came and 
questioned the agent, nay cross-questioned him in his sharp way. But 
there was no shaking his evidence. ‘ Well,” says the Rothschildian to 
the officials, ‘* you still doubt me, as if 1 would come here to lie for a 
paltry reward. If you wont believe what I tell you about the King of 
France and the courier who brought him the news, how will you be- 
lieve what I am going to tell you, and what astonished me more than 
anything else; when Louis the Eighteenth read the letter, he started 
up, hugged the dusty, dirty courier, and kissed the fellow on both 
cheeks.” 

‘* My lord,” said Mr. Croker, ‘* you may believe every word this gen- 
tleman seys. Forno English imagination could invent this circum- 
stance of the kiss; and no possible circumstance could be a stronger 
guarantee of truth.” 

Lord Liverpool therefore did believe, and was glad. But many still 
kept doubtirg. It was too good to be true; and why was the duke 
silent?) Major Perey, with the dispatches, did not arrive till late in 
the evening ; and when he did come, he could find nobody. His anxiety 
was to find the King. Butno being could tell where his Majesty 
George the Fourth had dined, or where he spent the evening. At last 
the monarch was unearthed at Mrs. Boehmn’s, before whose door Percy 
stopped with his jaded coach and four; and the Regent was enabled to 
inform the worshipful company around him, that the star of Napoleon 
Bonaparte had definitively set on the field of Waterloo. 





LIVES OF JOHN STUNNING, 


BY J. JUMBELL; 


AND OF THE DUKE OF SMITH, 
BY ISRAEL BENONI, M.P. 


It is scarcely necessary to remind the reader that Carlyle’s Life of Sterling, and 
D'Israeli's of Lord George Bentinck, are the two works pleasantly noted in the 
following article—Zd. Alb. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

My Dear Sir,—You will doubtless remember that a few months ago 
I had the honour to be appointed to the proud position of ** our own Re- 
viewer.” I must frankly confess, that, when first placed on that giddy 
eminence, I was tempted by my vanity to mention the fact in several 
clubs and coteries, which I frequent. I have learned bitterly to repent 
wy rashness. Since that fatal hour my privacy has been invaded, my 
peace of mind disturbed. No rest ‘‘ from morn to dewy eve” has there 
deen for the ** tintinnabulary appendages of my ligneous barricade.” I 
have been called on by authors great and small—the latter class pre- 
ponderating—some of whom have brought me books that they have just 
published,—others those which they long ago published—others, again, 
manuscripts which they intend to publish,—and one and all have 
modestly requested me to ‘‘ give a favourable notice’ of their past, 
present, and future performances. Many have flattered, a few have 
attempted to bribe, and some have gone so far as to threaten me. 
I have very strong suspicions that a young man, with a wild eye, pale 
complexion, long hair, and a pointed beard, whois the author of a 
small volume of poems entitled, ‘‘ Bosom buds and Heart-blossoms” is 

now the victim of a monomania, which may tempt him tosheot me. My 
house must be increased to the size of the British Museum or Bodleian, 
if books continue to pour in at the rate they have hitherto done. I 
have received translations from more languages than were spoken under 
the tower of Babel--travels in all countries known and unknown— 
treatises on all the ** ologies” and ‘* atomies’’—German metaphysics and 
French novels--Sermons, high-Church, low-Church, broad-Church, 
slow-Church, and uo Church; Pamphlets political, polemical, and prac- 
Ucal; comedies that are sadly serious, and tragedies more laughter. 

Moving than farce. But the waste of my own time, and the danger to 

my own life, are not the least among the pains and penalties of office. 

My domestic happiness is gone for ever! There has not been a pudding 

made or a stocking darned since my critical career commenced. My 

shirts are buttonless; and at the moment I write, my wife is weeping 

1a her bedroom over the third volume of a romance full of startling im- 

Possibilities, and my daughter making extracts from a pampblet by the 

Sev, Ambrose Fudge, ‘* On the duty and privileges of crossing yourself 

ind everybody else) wheuever you may feel so inclined.” 
‘OU May imagine, amidst this never-ceasing arrival of books and 
cir authors, | have had httle leisure to fulfilmy engagements to your- 
aa I have, nevertheless, stolen from my hours of rest some time in 
fens to notice briefly the latest works of two authors who have not 
‘Jed on me, whose careers are interesting, and whose present utter- 
“Stes have attracted general public attention. They are, 


JOHN STUNNING: 
A Psychological Biography, 


4) 
uh 


and BY JERMAN SUMBELL, ESQ: 
THE LIFE OF THE DUKE OF SMITH, 
An Historical History, 
: BY ISRAEL BENONI, M.P. 
ole introductory to a critique on these two Works, it would bea 
the eel orrect thing,” and certainly not without precedent, to quote 


nie: ebrated maxim that “*History is Philosophy teaching by exam- 
to B As remark usually attributed by its second and third hand quoters 
ene but in reality borrowed by his lordship, and with ac. 
one b, zment, from Dionysius of Halicarnassus. I may however, per- 
conn pn permitted, without expounding this trite observation, to give 
ee Count of our two biographers, and their writings Mr. J. Jum- 
the phy of the best known, if not one of the most famous authors, of 
Guale, aps | be described as belonging to the * Hyper-Scotch- 
to ineibe igh-intellectual-anti everything school. He is original almost 
e is Pepa and eccentric to the very verge of madness. As a writer 
ise eloquent and earnest; asa teacher unsystematic and unsound, 
is — place in contemporaneous literature it is difficult to fix. He 
eet 4ps, a semi-religious, semi infidel, semi political, semi metaphy- 
» Semi-historical, wemi-critical, rhapsodical essayist--the prose- 


rophet leader of the Germanesque dot -onaeins class of thinkers. 
Be has made audacious innovations on our land’s language, which mast 
grieve the ghosts of Swift and Addison, while, could we summon from 
the vasty deep the shade of Dr. Johnson, it would with thin voice set- 
tle the matter, “‘ Sir, the man’s an idiot.” Mr. Jumbell is the author 
of very many and heterogeneous books. They may be said to be “ de 
omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis.” He has played the part of resur- 
rectionist to a great regicide—penned n long rhapsody ona great revo- 
lution—abused our aristocracy—lauded the middle ages—deified brute- 
force, and written pamphlets which neither he nor any one else can 
comprehend. Earlier in his career he contributed to the ‘‘ Censura 
Trimestris,” or Blue Review, a series of articles, which he afterwards 
republished, and which of all his works I have read with the greatest 
leasure, but which, because free from his usual monstrosities of style, 
e is wont to speak slightingly of ‘‘as my grandmother’s English.” 
His last lucubraticn is particularly interesting, inasmuch as it marks 
an epoch in his mental progress, and proves that, however he may have 
been hitherto restrained by doubt or caution, he has now become so 
wise and courageous as to attack all creeds and formularies, and almost 
in ag many words to declare that he is a believer in all unbelief. The 
boox, though professing to trace the career of another, is, to a great 
extent auto-biographical. It might, perhaps, be called “* Quorum pars 
magna fui;” or & work to my own praise and glory, and shows very 
clearly the importance of a man to himself. 
It is not the first time that the life of John Stunning has been writ- 
ten. A dignitary of the Church, whose orthodoxy has been unjustly 
suspected, and whose orthography has been justly censured, published 
the remains of this gifted young man, and prefaced them with a me- 
moir which subjected its author to the merciful revilings of certain 
meek men who write for Religious newsp2pers. The fault of that me- 
moir was that it is the history of a metaphysical sad-dog, with a theo- 
logical tin-kettle tied to his tail, and this, Mr. Jumbell would tell us, 
is a false and inadequate view of the man. We will, however, without 
further remark give in our native tongue, notin Mr. Jumbell’s Ger- 
manesque, the principal incidents in Stunning’s life,—a career, you 
will, my dear sir, observe to be so extraordinary, so chequered with 
adventure, so full of novelty and interest, as to merit two biographies. 
J. S. was the son of his parents. He was born, and what is, perhaps, 
even more singular, he died. We have every reason to believe that he 
was baptized; that he wore pinafores until advanced to the dignity of 
breeches; that he went to school. We know that he proceeded thence 
to College, whence, with some degree of coolness, be departed without 
taking any degree. He was a great light at ‘‘ the Shout-and-Stammer 
Debating Club,” where he astonished ** Romanos rerum dominos, gen- 
temque togatam,” which may be interpreted the “‘ Puseyite Dons and 
Undergraduates,” by his daring radicalism. He next resided in Lon- 
don, where he made several heavy contributions to light literature. He 
was the founder of a society afterwards called ‘‘ the Stunning Club.” 
This was a kind of free-and-easy for embryo-bishops, archdeacons, 
M.P.’s, and authors, where these great men were used to discuss various 
topics, and gracefully unbend in free social intercourse as they smoked 
the pipe of peace, and drank the beer of contentment. It has, however, 
in consequence of the practices into which they fell, and the dangerous 
opinions there promulgated, been suppressed by act of Parliament. It 
is by some suspected that the Betting-oflices and Casinos, which now 
spring up in every corner of the metropolis, were there first projected. 
But to return to Stunning. After he had published a novel, which 
fell dead from the press, and some poems which nobody read, he em- 
barked in an insane political project, in which, though he did not, he 
deserved to have lost his life. He married—wandered about in search 
of health,—seems to have walked, talked, siept, ate, and drank very 
much like cther people—and finally took orders in the Church of Eng- 
land. He is described by his biographer as brilliant in conversation 3 
though not one humorous or witty saying of his is recorded. These 
very possibly may have been designedly suppressed ; and as Mr. Jum- 
bell threatens the world with some posthumous poetry of Mr. Stun- 
ning’s, he may, perhaps, also edit his jokes. A supplement to Joe 
Miller is a desideratum in literature. On Mr. Stunning’s, on one oc- 
casion, objecting that some ‘‘ opinion of Mr. Jumbell’s was Pantheism, 
Mr. J., with his accustomed humour, replied, “ What if it were Pot- 
theism?” This, as of course it was highly calculated to do, much 
amused Stunning, and his appreciation of it shows that he had indeed 
a very keen sense of the ridiculous. He appears to have been orthodox 
enough until he was so fortunate as to meet with the philosopher of 
Chepsea. This great man was so kind as to assist Stunning in shaking 
off creeds and formularies as improper checks on mental independence. 
It is, nevertheless, my firm conviction, that in spite of these aids to 
intellectual emancipation, J. Stunning died, as for the greater portion 
of his life be had lived, a sincere Christian. Besides the unread Ro- 
mance and Poetries, he was an occasional contributor to the ** Slow 
and Steady Review,” and also to the ‘‘ Free and Foreign-thinking 
Quarterly ” 

In these articles of his there is a manifest imitation of the style of 
Mr. Jumbell, which may account for the philosopher’s warm admira- 
tion of the young man. You must have observed, my dear sir, what a 
baneful influence on literature this system of servile imitation is exer- 
cising. Certain small authors, now-a-days, out-Jumbell Jumbell in 
eccentricities of expression. With them all adjectives may be used in 
the superlative degree. Everything is ‘‘ world-wide,” every German 
is a Heaven-sent ‘‘ great-thinker,” or a prophet, or a priest, or some- 
thing of the sort; and such compound substantives as ‘‘ time- heights,” 
‘* fame temples,” &c., meet the reader in every page of their mystic 
volumes. So much for the servum pecus, who worship and imitate the 
great thinker. One more remark on the book itself. I have been 
asked by many friends, in whose sound judgment and good sense I have 
the greatest confidence—‘* Why was this life ever published at all? 
Did Stunning write, say, or do anything which very many other clever 
young men have not written, said, and done? What demand for suca 
a book was made by the public? What disappointment would have 
been manifested had it never appeared?” But in this enlightened age 
of discussion, common sense is the virtue of the slow and the seedy. 
Away withit! There is a laudable desire to know everything about 
everybody, which must be indulged, and a craving after originality, 
which, however morbid, must be satisfied by the great thinkers. 

I dismiss the work with this general and guarded criticism, that the 
book would have been better hud the author taken more pains. 

I must now notice with brevity the ‘* Life of the Duke of Smith.” 
This book I would fain speak gently of; it has been so roughly handled 
by some of the Reviews. It presents, in some respects, a very strong 
and pleasing contrast to the lucubration of Philosopher Jumbell. 
Thongh the author was one of the chief personages in the scenes de 
scribed, he is never egotistical, and its tone is so modest and good- 
natured that, had it been published anonymously, we should have been 
quite at a loss to know to whom to affiliate this progeny of the brain. 
Israel Benoni, its brilliant author, has hitherto been so addicted to 
saying savage things, and is so justly famous as a writer and speaker 
of the smash and spatter style, that on this occasion his tameness is 
shocking to me. He is, however, now in a position in which it is some- 
whatimportant to be popular. He has in his orations quite abandoned 
those ** Sadler's Wells sarcasms and melodramatic mulignities,” with 
which he ased to assail his antagonists, and in this work has entirely 
laid aside that unwary pleasantry which kept friend and foe alike in 
alarm, and waxed so sweetly amiable on a sudden, that almost any one 
who consults the book will hear of something to his advantage. Many 
years ago, when the fervour of youth urged him, as it did Horace, in 
celeres iambos, he published anonymously ‘* the Epistles of Funnyhead.”’ 
They were a dashing imitation of Junius’s letters; but with just this 
difference—that they are more scurrilous and less witty. 

In these Epistles he lampooned every public man of the day, with 
the exception of a chosen few, whom be flattered in terms of fulsome 
adulation Among the grateful recipients of his panegyric was Sir 
Magnus Grand Mr. Benoni had launched his political cock boat 
under different auspices, but he for many years showed a strong dis 
position to attach himself to the party, if not the cabinet, of the great 
Cotton Baronet. Now, though Sir Magnus had, according to Mr. B., 
‘*a dangerous sympatby with the creations of others,” he evinced no 
desire to adopt the theories of Mr. Benoni. The mind of this practical 
statesman shrank from problems of political economy, propounded in 
three volumed Romances, in which a chief personage is a Jew million. 
aire, who is omniscient, if not omnipotent, and in which real live ladies 
and gentlemen, who are to be met this season at balls in Belgravia, 
are caricatured without, of course, any violation of taste or good feel- 
ing. It was said of two of the Greek dramatists, that one painted men 


as they ought to be, and another as they were. Mr. Benoni has eclipsed 
them both, for he has painted men as they cannot be, which is going @ 
step farther, either in the right or the wrong direction. 

Sir Maguus lived to feel the lash of the man whose services he had 
not accepted. The rejected friend became the successful foe, and Mr. 
Beno :i at length vanquished Sir Magnus in the very place where he 





had so long reigned supreme. The progress of that victorious struggle 





oor 

is the main subject of the historical history. He has handed down te 

posterity the character of the Baronet-leader in sentences which will 

never be forgotten. They form part of the book whose faults and 
merits it is my duty to mention. 

Its good points undoubtedly are, that it is good natured and candid 

throughout, in style excellent, and disfigured by no Jumbellite imita- 


tions or extravagancies. It is pure, racy, idiomatic English. 

Its faults are that it is over long—too minute in details of Parlia- 
mentary transactions—and that it introduces, at least, one of the 
three- volumed romance theories, which, I hoped, had died simulta- 
neously with the sarcasms. It is presented here with a show of seri- 
ousness and argument in a more matured and noxious form of error. 
Mr. Benoni being himself of the Hebro-Caucasian race, and having, 
notwithstanding a few failures (I wont mention the thundering epic 
with its more thundering preface), a very firm confidence in his own 
abilities, appears to think that, because inspiration was given to some 
of his race who were to be the vehicles of truth to the world--that in 
spiration has lasted among them, and that all of the Jew family are 
Heaven-sent statesmen, Heaven-taught artists, writers, speakers, &c. 
Indeed, I am afraid he may imagine that he is himself under a divine 
afflatus when he is setting the House on a roar by the sallies of his wit 
and fancy. 

My uncle, who is a quiet orthodox clergyman, not prone to dog- 
matize, informed me that he thought the Hebro-Caucasian chapter 
blasphemous, and upon a careful review of it I am inclined to agree 
with him. ' 

Mr. B. is as much attached to races, though in a different sense, af 
the noble subject of his memoir. 

The book is too much made up of extracts from the debates. A face- 
tious friend made the following conundrum on it, which you will agree 
with me is very bad. Why is Benoni’s a successful work? Because 
it’s entirely answered (Hansard ) 

I can only recommend that the next edition be curtailed, and that 
when next Mr. Benoni favours the world with a book, he will not be 
less brilliant, quite as amiable, and more orthodox. 

The knocker is going, and so am I, . 

— Bentley’s Mag. Your AFFLIcTep CoRRESPONDENT. 





A GENTEEL ESTABLISHMENT. 


In my hot youth, I once wanted some money. I do not mean to say 
that this was the only time that I have ever experienced a similar want 
during that excited period. But I have particular reasons for refer- 
ring to that especial occasion. 

I had not arrived at the age which is known as “‘ years of discretion ;” 
indeed, even at the present moment it is the opinion of some of my 
friends—— but that is a consideration into which it is needless to enter. 
Let it suffice to state, that my money was “‘ locked up” in the hands of 
a guardian—a gentleman of the old school, who devoutly believed that 
he was acting the part of my best friend by depriving me of any free 
agency in the management of my own affairs, and letting me spend as 
little as possible. Accordingly, through this very considerate conduct 
on the part of my “ best friend’”’—who was personally a perfect stranger 
to me, living in a distant and absurd part of the country—I found my- 
self unable to touch a guinea without his permission. 

Such was the state of affairs, when I experienced the necessity to 
which I have alluded. My state of dependence was too absurd. Ac- 
cordingly, one fine morning, I resolved to make a bold stroke for my 
emancipation ;— 


** Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow ;"— 


and the blow that [ proposed to strike was, to induce my guardian to 
sign a certain deed which would have the effect of placing a considera- 
ble portion of my property at my own disposal. 

I knew that to effect this object, a letter would be useless. To tell 
the truth, I had already gone through the epistolary phase of suppli- 
cation in all its varieties. I had tried every style:—the dutiful, the 
jocular, the insinuating, the desperate, the menacing, and the concili- 
atory, after the most approved models. I had invested fanciful friends 
with imaginary necessities, and expressed most philanthropic wishes 
to relieve them; I had contracted impossible debts at games which I 
never plaved in my life (‘* for the last time, on my honour as a gentle- 


me to prosecute my studies by expensive additions to my library— 
which happened to be singularly complete—ail to no purpose. 

I now mustered up courage to make my “ last appeal ;” and this ap- 
peal I determined to make in person. I have said that I was a stranger 
to my guardian and to his establishment; but they were old friends of 
my family ; and I had moreover been in the receipt, for several years 
past, of that unmeaning civility known as a ‘‘ general invitation.” 
This was sufficient; and behold me ostentatiously driving up to the 
house one morning, supplied with baggage enough to stand a campaign 
of six months. 

The “ people of the house” upon whom I had so desperately intruded, 
maintained the reputation, during their short visits to London, amongst 
my set, of being ** crack people.” [ accordingly expected to bereceived 
with a certain ducal magnificence ; which, however, I was subsequently 
given to understand, had not been known in the house since the time of 
some mysterious *‘ old Sir Walter ;” about whom nobody knew anything 
in particular, and whom I strongly suspect to be a myth. 

he fact was, that though coming from the old Norman family of De 
Musherewin, my entertainers were a very plain, homely family, with 
—as far as the master of the house was concerned—not much more 
— -= can be considered appropriate when one has novhing to be 

roud of, 

: As for the lady, the case was somewhat different. She had a great 
notion about keeping up “the dignity of the family,” and I Anow I annoy- 
ed her mortally by the abruptness of my descent,—* taking them quite 
unprepared,”—ag I beard her say to one of the servants, in giving di- 
rections about my room. This lady was the only person from whom I 
heard anything of the apocryphal ‘‘ old Sir Walter ;” the mystery about 
whom I have never been able to clear up, owing to Burke having, most 
unpardonably, forgutten to mention the family, in his History of the 
Landed Gentry. 

But the most interesting member of the family—-to me—was © cousin 
of Mrs. de Musherewin, considerably better looking than that lady, and 
enjoying besides the additional advantages of blue eyes and only nine- 
teen summers. She was inclined to be sentimental, and had just enough 
sense of the ridiculous (which I take to be sense of a very high kind) to 
te somewhat ashamed of it. Altogether, she was what her friends 
called ‘‘a riddle.” and suited me capitally; so we became excellent 
friends at first sight. Moreover, her name was Amy; and I need not 
say how great an attraction a lady of that name is to a young gentle- 
man addicted to quoting ‘* Locksley Hall.” You may be sure, then, 
that in my readings of Tennyson—which were conducted with due de- 
corum in the back drawing-room—the allusions to the ‘* cousin shallow- 
hearted” and tbe “* Amy, mine no more,” excited their due degrees of 
confusion, and contributed their share to a mutal good understand- 
in 

it an early period of my visit I had broken its ohject to the old gen- 
tleman, but without immediate success. He considered my allowance 
amply sufficient: he had no idea of Young men persisting in being 
young men; he aced for my good,—and so forth. After ten days’ 
stay in the house, I began to think the case hopeless, and made up my 
mind to return to town. I should have done soimmediately but for the 
“shallow hearted cousin ;’ who having, it seems, gained some inkling 
of my plans, advised me, in confidence, *‘ to waita little longer,” under 
a promize, made somewhat mysteriously, that she would try “ to ar- 
range it for me.” To tell the truth, I did not feel reluctant to find an 
excuse for remaining; and it was fortunate that I did so; for the next 
morning an incident occurred which was destined to have some influ- 
ence upon the success of my plans. 

I must premise that the De Musherewin domestics were to me a most 
mysterious race, There were only a couple of men who might be con- 
sidered as in attendance upon the family ; the footman and the coach- 
man. The family drove nothing more ostentatious than a Brougham ; 
and the services of the footman were, therefore. confined to waiting at 
table, and to in-door duties. Then there was a gardener, who seemed 
to exercise his vocation only very early in the morning before the family 
were up; but whom | saw constantly so employed, when I have risen 
at unholy hours for the purpose of reading or walking. 

At such times I have frequently seen this gardener in conversation 
with a young—no, not a lady; and yet she was scarcely so low as what 
we understand by an “ individual,” or a party.” A‘ young person” 
is the word. I saw him frequently talking to a young person of what 
the newspapers call * prepossessing exterior,” and whom I subsequent- 
ly discovered to be ** lady’s maid” at a house not a hundred yards dis- 
tant. Morning after morning I watched the pair from my window 
talking and walking together, and marking in their manner towarde 





each other a certain respect and deference; a certain air of distance, 


man”); I had even found sudden necessities for large sums to enable > 
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with one of familiarity, which obviously meant mystery; not 
a mystery to me, for I ee set down the affair as what they 
call ** a case ;” and there was an end of it. 

No: not quite an end of it; for, one morning, I was taking my usual 
walk before breakfast, with a book in my hand; when, in a lane a 
short distance from the house, [ saw the lady’s maid—the obvious be- 
trothed of the gardener—walking with—our footman! Oh! the cap- 
rice of tw Why does not some good-natured friend tell the un- 
fortunate John of Spades of the peril that awaits him? Poor fellow! 
The rival lover seemed somewhat confused, I thought, as he touched 
his hat in ing; but did not look like a very guilty man with any 
great weight upon his conscience. He waited at breakfast afterwards 
with his usual composure. ee 

Meantime, I found myself no nearer to a settlement of affairs with 
my guardian ; and began to think the “* shallow-hearted cousin” bad 
been making fun of me. Time went on, and it was plain that I must 
soon go off. I resolved, however, to tvust to the chances of a few more 
days. I had been much amused by the caprice of my friend, the lndy’s 

id; I was willing to see to what it might lead. An incident which 
ily occurred nade the case only still more mysterious. 

One morning I had been persuaded to accompany Mr. de Mushere- 
win and her sister te psy one of these dreary compliments known as 
*« morning calls,” te the Twaddletons, who lived a few miles off—ten, 
or twenty, or thirty, perhaps: which is considered nothing in the 
country. They were very nice people, the Twaddletons; talked gen- 
teelly about high life; and never told an anecdote of anybody under 
an ambassador. I used to humour them in this weakness ; and tell 
them incidents which had happened to my dear friend Grinder (who 
was plucked, the other day, at Cambridge, for the Voluntary Theolo- 

cal), as the adventures of my friend—for the nonce—the Duke of 

ount-Mornington, or that adventurous fellow, Lord John Hightop- 
cover. It is wonderous how stories improve by thissystem. I remem- 
ber, once—when in one of my most audacious moments I had given one 
of Grinder’s exploits to the Crown Prince of Wurtemberg—the T wad. 
dietons were absolutely entranced ; and I know that, from that moment, 
they pronounced we one (for a mere commoner) of the most amusing 
well-bred persons of their acquaintance. 

I have said, we were going to pay a morning visit to the Twaddletons. 
The carriage had been ordered early, and while waiting for it, and for 
the descent of the ladies, 1 turned out to stroll for a few minutes. 
Passing the coach-house, I saw the Brougham standing at the door 
with the horses in, and all ready ; and, close by, the coachman, enga- 
ged, with a reckless disregard of his master’s time, in conversation 
with my old friend, the lady’s maid; the undoubted fiancée of the gar- 
dener, and the suspected chére amie of the footman! The pair had ar- 
rived at that most interesting period in interviews of this description— 
the parting; and they were prolonging the ‘‘ sweet sorrow ” in the usu 
al manner, under cover of the carriage; not suspecting that a witness 
was so near. ‘The final farewell did at last take place, and I will not— 
considering all circumstances—say how affectionate it was. The lady 
then tripped off. I made a point of vanishing with considerable dex- 
terity ; and, as the Brougham drove round to the frantically impatient 
ladies, I thought I had never seen a coachman look more innocent and 
serene. 

That day I was doomed once more to be puzzled by this extraordi- 
mary establishment of domestics. Returning from the Twaddletons’, I 
felt somewhat depressed, and was not in one of my best humours. (1 
should have mentioned, by the way, that the Twaddletons are very nice 
progies but that they once had the misfortune to live for six months in 

aris. They had quite time during that period to adopt the accent of 
the natives ; but this they had certainly not done; and the principal 
thing they semed to have brought away with them from France, was 
the very reprehensible custom of not giving refreshments of any des 
cription to morning callers—in opposition to our dear old English 
country custom, which relieves calling from so much of its dulness). I 
felt somewhat depressed in spirits. and was rallied on the subject by 
the “ shallow-hearted cousin,’ who told me that I must brighten up in 
time for dinner next day, when there was to be a grand assemblage of 
all the ** country families,” and great guns of the neighbourhood, who 
could be persuaded to come. This led to the expression of some fears 
on the part of Mrs. de Musherewin as to the efficiency of ** a young 
man who had been highly recommended,” and who had been according- 
ly engaged as a supernumerary to assist in waiting at table on the great 
pecasion. In other words, he had been engaged to make himself * ge- 
nerally useful,’’ and it was of course anticipated that he would prove 
particularly useless instead. 

** You see,’’ said Mrs. de Musherewin, turning round with her usual 
grand manner to me, “of all our own servants, Charles ” (that was the 
footman) ‘is the only one upon whom we candepend. The rest know 
absolutely nothing out of their own departments; and they are so stu- 
pid, that I am afraid it would de useless to attempt to instruct them for 
this occasion.”’ 

‘J should have thought otherwise,’’ said the cousin, with a look 
which, after much consideration and with considerable reluctance, I 
am obliged to pronounce malicious,‘ the gardener seems to bea quick 
intelligent young man, who would adapt himself to cireumstances ; 
and John, who is now driving us, I have often thought more fit for do- 
mestic duties than driving. He is neither old enough nor heavy enough 
to be quite proper for a coachman.” ‘ 

There was a dead pause. Neither of the cousins epoke during the 
remainder of the drive. The elder lady maintained a look of porten- 
tous severity ; while, in the younger, I though I observed several times 
a tendency to laugh. 

At dinner that day Mrs. de Musherewin's temper was not much impro- 
ved by anincident which would have escaped my notice, but for the e vi- 
dent annoyance which it occasioned her. Old de Musherewin, whom I 
have already mentioned as a good humoured, unpretending country gen- 
tleman, made an observation to Charles (who was, as usual, in attendance) 
about the state of the kitchen-garden, which he had been inspecting 
during our absence in the morning ; and consulted him as to the pro- 
priety of planting some mangel-wurzel for the cows on ‘ that piece of 
waste ground in the corner.” 

“TI wonder,” said Mrs. de Musherewin, with a severe look at her 

husband, *‘ that you do not talk of these subjects in the proper quar- 
ter. What can Charles know of them? It is the gardener’s busi- 
ness.” 
De Musherewin looked confused, as if he had made a “confounded 
mull ”—to use an expression of hisown—about something; and drank 
off a glass of sherry, rather nervously. His wife subsided into her es- 
tablished air of severity; the young lady was suddenly seized with a 
fit of coughing; Charles did not seem quite at his ease ; and I was the 
only unembarrassed person present. 1 had been once before somewhat 
amused at the old gentleman asking the coachman ‘If he thought that 
old port had been put in a damp part of the cellar?” But Mrs. de 
Masherewin, not being present at that time—to give prominency to the 
remark by going into hysterics, or making any demonstration of the 
kind—I had thought no more of the occurrence. 

Meantime the affair of the lady’s maid became more mysterious. A 
few days after our visit to the Twaddletons, | went out with old De 
Musherewin to have a pop at some pheasants. He began to talk about 
** his preserves.” I had never known that heindulged in any such lux- 
ury; and to this day I am convinced, from my experience on that occa- 
sion, that the game could not have been very plentiful, otherwise we 
must have succeeded in finding something to hit. But my object in 
mentioning our day’s sport, was to state that we were accompanied by 
“*the gamekeeper,” whom I had never before seen or heard of. In ap- 
pearance, he was a most unexceptionable person—got up with velve- 
teen and fustian, game-pouches, guns, and powder-belts, in a most ortho- 
dox manner. 

Ia the course of our march over the stubble, De Musherewin (who 
is always affable to his dependants) good-naturedly rallied the game- 
keeper upon the fact that he was going to be married very speedily. 
The gamekeeper grinned, and admitted the soft impeachmeat; his mas- 
ter Ppa to do what he could for him toward setting him up ;” and 
so the matter stopped. But it so happened that, shortly afterwards, I 
was walking on in advance with my host, when I happened to ask him 
who was to be the bride of our friend the gamekeeper ? 

“Oh !” was the answer, “he considers that he’s making a good thing 
of it. Good-looking, you know, and all that; she is the personal and 
eonfidential servant of the wife of old Sir Sykes Slimpenny, our next- 
door neighbour, I may say; for our respective parks only divide the 
two mansions.” (So the De Musherewin lawn, and surrounding mea- 
dows was a park !) 

** Are you sure ?”’ I asked, dubiously. 

a Certain 3 the wedding-clothes have, as i have been told, been pur- 

Mystery upon mystery! Was this desirable young person goin 
marry tie whole neighbourhood? I was faitly poualed and ne 

lex 
. That day at dinner De Mushercwin made casual remark, relative 


to the approaching marriage of the gamekeeper; to which Mrs. de 
Musherewin observed, that “ she was nut aware that the event was to 
take place for several weeks.” . 

«+ He told me it was to come off in a few days,” said De Musherewin. 
“ Ee leaves my service, you know, in le«s than a week, having engaged 
himself in another part of the country.” : 

There was another awkward pause, such as I had before noticed. 
Mrs. de Musherewin was visibly agitated; and the remainder of the 
dining ceremonial passed off in perfect silence. The next morning, 
early, I received a message from the master of the house, who desired 
to see me in the library. I found him alone with his fishing-tackle, a 
parchment deed, a pheasant (from the poulterer’s), and an attorney. 
He opened his business very abruptly. He had taken my request into 
consideration, and was prepared to make the concession that [ required. 
Not a word of his former very excellent reasons for refusing. ‘t was 
evident that in the teeth of all his previous opinions, he had suddenly 
come to the conclusion that it was very proper that young men should 
be young men ; that control over their own property was not an unrea- 
sonable demand; that, in short, young men, being young men, should 
be allowed to ‘ome and to go, (strong emphasis on ‘ go,”) without re- 
striction or restraint. For myself, puzzled and astonished as I was, I 
made no remark ; but very quietly went through the necessary for- 
malities, and stood up a responsible being—the bund fide proprietor of 
actual and negotiable Bank of England notes. : 

On considering, in the course of the morning, the possible reasons 
which could have induced my guardian so suddenly to change his reso- 
lution, it occurred to me that he had been ruled in the matter by his 
wife. For what object? Possibly by satisfying my demands, to put a 
termination to my visit. Such a thing was certainly conceivable, espe- 
cially as I had already made a stay of several weeks; and the sting of 
the sharp tone of his violently accentuated ‘‘go” still tingled in my ears. 
It would not, perhaps, be very delicate to take a precipitate flight im 
mediately on the settlement of my affairs; still 1 preferred that alter- 
native, to the possibility of interfering with any domestic arrange- 
ments; so I resolved to *‘ go,” at all hazards, on the following day.— 
Unexpected and important business is of course speedily improvised in 
such cases. It was evident that, for some reason of their own, they 
wanted to get rid of me. I did not want to go; but I went. 

Not quite soon enough, however; for I was not destined to depart 
without hearing more of the mysterious movements of the servants.— 
The next morning, at breakfast, I noticed that the habitual Charles did 
not make his appearance, and that we were attended by a female domes- 
tic. Waiting until she had disappeared from the apartment, Mrs. de 
Musherewin explained the phenomenon. 

‘* You see, it is very annoying; I don’t know what to do for a few 
days. There has been a slight disagreement, and all our men-servants 
have left us—left us last night.” 

** All!—surprising and inconvenient unanimity 

Yes; it isa fact. They had arranged to go upon that day; their 
term was up; butI had certainly expected as a piece of common civility 
that they would have waited until the family were provided with 
others.” 

*« Certainly ; it would be only a piece of ordinary courtesy,” I said, 
for the sake of saying something. 

But the fact was, they had all arranged to be married that morning, 
and would not put off the day. 

Impenetrable mystery! It was the first time I had ever heard of such 
a proceeding. But I had no time to think about such matters now. 

It happened that, after breakfast, I was taking a farewell of some of 
my favourite haunts where I had been accustomed to ramble; when, 
passing the village church, I saw some gaily-attired persons issuing 
forth. I remembered that there were no end of persons to be married 
that morning, and I planted myself accordingly among the mob of rus- 
tics who were gaping about, to see them pass. 

To my astonishment, there was only one couple; that is to say, one 
married couple. I recognised the bride at once—my pretty friend, who 
seemed so generally sought after. But the bridegroom puzzled me.— 
He was dressed in what—in contradistinction to livery—we call * plain 
clothes ;” though, I must say, that they could not be so designated in 
any other acceptation of the term. There was a mulberry-coloured 
coat, & brimstone waistcoat, and a nosegay, uncommonly large, and 
dazzlingly variegated. The Berlin gloves (too long in the fingers) 
sparkled in the sun with whiteness. I knew that all the De Mushere- 
win domestics were to be married that morning, and I knew that this 
fine gentleman was one of them. There could be no mistake—that sin- 
gular command of feature, and that curious and varying twist of the 
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mouth, belonged to Charles, and to nobody but Charles. But, whether 
the gamekeeper had been made a happy man, and the coachman, foot- 
man, and gardener were blighted in the flower of their several affec- 
tions; or whether any other one out of the four had been made happy, 
and any other three been blighted as aforesaid, I have never been able 
to determine. I had never seen any of the servantsin “ plain” clothes, 
and the test was most embarrasing. Now, I felt convinced that tke 
gardener was the Benedict; then, an expression came over his face which 
convinced me that it was the coachman; but, no sooner was this satis- 
factorily settled, than a reminiscence of the gamekeeper made me again 
a sceptic: in like manner, a sudden gesture of the footman would set 
me wandering once more. The bridegroom was as difficult of recogni- 
tion as the late Charles Mathews, in one of his monopolylogues. 

In my anxiety to clear up the mystery, I even felt inclined to prolong 
my stay; but that could not be. I accordingly adhered to my original 
arrangements ; and could not help thinking, as Mrs. de Musherewin 
mingled her regrets with her adieux, that she was not disinclined to 
part with me. 

I had not entirely forgotten this domestic mystery, in my renewal of 
town habits and town enjoyments, when one day, at breakfast, glancing 
over the advertising columns of a morning paper, my eye fell upon the 
following advertisement: 

‘* WANTED, in a family of distinction, residing in the country, a young 
man, of good education and address. He must be able to drive, and at- 
tend to a pair of horses; wait at table; take charge of a kitchen and 
flower-garden ; and act as gamekeeper when required. Address, by 
letter (post paid), to Reginald de M., Esq., Hautonbank Hall, Bill- 
berryshire, 

I verily believe that the family are not suited to this day! They will 
indeed, have to spend a large sum in advertisements, before they suc- 
ceed in finding so amiable a Proteus in Plush as Charles. 

How much of my freedom, and of the premature possession of my for- 
tune, I owed to the diplomacy of the ‘* shallow-hearted cousin,” I have 
yettolearn. My opinion at present is, that she was my good genius 
throughout. I shall know all about it some of these days, I hope and 
trust; for now I have got thus far, I don’t mind informing the reader 
~—in confidence—that I have “intentions” in that quarter. 





THE LION OF 1850. 


It is the peculiar good fortune of the English, or rather of the London 
world of fashion, that each ‘* season” brings with it some extraordinary 
point of attraction, some brilliant planet around which thousands of 
lesser stars revolve, or whence they derive their own temporary lustre. 
Fashion is not particular as to the quality of the object, as long as it is 
‘‘something rich and strange.” An atom of humanity caricaturing 
Napoleon, an Egyptian Pacha—a marvellous violinist—a Czar—a Glass 
Palace--a Swedish Nightingale—anything in short--pscbycological, 
monarchial, vitreous, musical, suffices to absorb the attention of thou- 
sands during the three or four hot months—consecrated to the metri- 
politan pastime of the aristocracy. Of few of these do we care to ascer- 
tain the antecedents, still less do we concern ourselves about their ac- 
tual sayings and habits of thought. To now whither they go, that we 
may be ‘ there to see,” to have them at our own homes “ to show to 
our friends as a piece of vertu,” constitute the acmé of the season’s am- 
bition, and we hasten to forget them as autumn comes round, that our 
mind may be free to contemplate the next rarity. 

Yet, if it were possible to be sufficiently and exclusively near to the 
persons of these singular birds of passage, and to share something of 
their confidence, we should probably find that their merit, or say, their 
popularity, does not exclusively reside in their adventitious position 
nor in the brilliancy of their attire, but often arises from certain fea- 
tures of character, which stamp their superiority to the ordinary run 
of mankind. To their mental attributes, more than to their dark com- 
plexions and the gracefulness of their costume, were Rammohun Roy 
and Dwarkanauth Tagore indebted for the receptions they every where 
experienced. Far in advance of their countrymen they brought to the 
contemplation of British institutions, minds capable of receiving vivid 
impressions, and often astonished our Legislators and Jurisconsults 
by the originality of their remarks, and the acuteness of their percep- 
tions. 

Very unlike to either of those distinguished natives of Hindostan in 





the extent of his acquired knowledge, but far superior to them in na- 








tural grace, nobility of mind, and indomitable courage, was the N epau- 
lese mountaineer, Jung Bahadoor, who monopolised attention in the 
summer of 1850. We heard enough of his movements from the Court 
Circular of the day, but we heard nothing more--though, if all that he 
said and did had been ascertained and recorded, the interest he excited 
wonld have been magnified twenty-fold. 

Jung Bahadoor was (is ?) one of the most remarkable men of the day. 
His vault into the saddle of Commander-in-chief and Prime Minister of 
Nepaul, though not unmarked by bloodshed, was strong evidence of his 
Jaring and resolute spirit. He had risen toa sufficiently distinguished 
position in the Nepaulese army to become an object of apprehension to 
the feeble and treacherous Court. His death by violence was resolved 
upon, and orders given to the executioner. A slave-girl who had, at 
one time, enjoyed the love of the hardy mountaineer heard of their in- 
tentions. Her affection and solicitude revived. She flew to him imme- 
diately, communicated all she knew, and bade him be on his guard. 
Swearing her to the truth of her allegations and enjoining her silence, 
Jung Bahadoor at once summoned his brothers (the men who accom- 
panied him to England), revealed to them the state of affairs, and being 
assured of their sympathy and their determination to fall in his defence, 
he commanded them to load their rifles, gird on their swords, and ac- 
pepe | him to the palace. They obeyed. Ina few minutes they were 
on their way tothe royal residence. The King was in durbar (council), 
and the prime minister, the instigator of Jung Bahadoor’s destruction, 
sat upon his right hand. Arrived at the paiace stairs, Jung Bahadoor 
and his brothers were challenged by the sentinel. One flourish of the 
sabre, and the sentinel’s head rolled on the floor. Higher up the steps 
they were again challenged—-the second party shared the fate of the 
first. Entering the hall of audience, the enraged youth advanced to 
the foot of the throne, and holding out the order for execution, of which 
he had obtained pete agen asking the minister if that was not his hand- 
writing and the King’s sign manual? Before a reply could be given, 
Jung Bahadoor levelled his rifle at the minister and shot him dead, 
He then seized the body and flung it out of the window. A tumult arose. 
“What!” exclaimed Jung Bahadoor ; “is it worth while making all 
this noise fora dead body?” Seeing the panic-striken state of the 
King, Jung Bahadoor presented a warrant for his own appointment to 
the office of prime minister and commander-in-chief, which the King 
was but too ready to sign. 

This coup d’état, alarming, as it did, the rest of the Court, insured 
for the new minister a tranquil existence and possession of office ; but 
at length the adherents of the previous minister and his own partisans 
began to murmur: the former taking courage from the discontent of 
the latter, who had not reaped the full extent of the reward they anti- 
cipated. This rendered the minister’s life irksome to him, and he cast 
about for some excuse to leave the king’om temporarily. A visit to 
England as ambassador was suggested to him. He caught at the idea 
with avidity. The King gladly adopted it, for the presence of a min- 
—_ who had thrust himself into service, was anything but agree- 
able. 

The arrangements of Jung Bahadoor for his reception at the Court 
of Queen Victoria, were characteristic of his good taste and originality. 
‘© Of what avail is it,” said he, ** to carry wealth to the wealthiest of 
potentates? Better far to lay at her feet what money cannot pur- 
chase.” In this spirit he called around him the principal mountain 
chiefs, and apprising them of his contemplated departure, asked of 
each one of the weapons of war most valued by their family, and which 
had descended as an heir-loom from the most renowned and war-like 
of their ancestors. His request was acceded to with promptitude. 
And these were the presents which accompanied his credentials. He 
had rightly judged the character of the Queen of England. The sim- 
plicity and peculiarity of the gifts imparted to ali a rare value. 

At the Court of Great Britain, Jung Bahadoor was as much admired 
for the naiveté of his replies as for the brilliancy of his costume. 
** What strikes your Highness as most extraordinary in this country ?” 
asked one of the ministers of the Nepaulese Vakeel. ‘‘It is,’ replied 
he, ‘‘ the sight of the first lady of the land standing for several hours 
to receive the homage of the humblest of her subjects.” This spectacle 
especially excited his wonder and admiration, but scarcely inferior to 
these emotions was the astonishment produced by the police, which he 
called ‘ Polis” How a body of armed men, quiet and unobtrusive in 
their manner, possessing no external marks of personal fierceness or 
official authority, could preserve the peace in such an immense metro- 
polis, he could not understand. For the first few days the crowded 
streets, and the impromptu cortéges of the embassy, disturbed the ner- 
ves of the Envoy’s party, but they were soon re-assured by the steady 
guardianship of the police. 

As another proof of the graceful nature of his replies, may be instan- 
ced his remark on being introduced to Lord Gough. ‘ What is meant 
by Jung Bahadoor ?”’ asked the hero of Chillianwallah and Guzerat.— 
‘The mighty in war, my lord,” was the reply of the interpreter. ‘* And 
avery good name, too, for a brave man like his highness,” observed 
Lord Gough. ‘Tell the general,” said the Nepauless chieftain, ‘ that 
my name is the result of the accident of birth—itis my nusecd. His 
lordship is the true Jung Bahadoor, for he has earned the title.” 

An instance ofthe decision of the envoy’s character occurs to us. He was 
very fond of horses, and especially of those of high action. One morning 
he paid a visit to the stables of a well know dealer in Piccadilly. The 
appearance of a horse struck him. He asked the price, and was told 
300 guineas. ‘ Let me see if he can leap,” said Jung Bahadoor. The 
dealer answered that he was a Park horse, and had not been trained 
to le»ping. Without further ceremony, the Nepaulese took off his watch, 
neck-chain and girdle, his turban and his sword, and commanded one 
of his aides-de-camp (a brother) to hold a drawn sword several feet 
from the ground, as he proposed to take the borse over it. The dealer 
stood aghast. The horse would assuredly break his knees; he had 
never tried a leap ; failure was inevitable. Jung Bahadoor insisted, 
putting a stop to all remonstrances by the princely assurance that he 
would pay for the horse if he was injured. He then mounted the ani- 
mal, rode him once up the “ride,” and then took the leap with the 
greatest ease. The dealer now raised his price. Me asked 400 guineas 
—he had no idea the horse had it in him—he could not think of parting 
with such a treasure for the original sum. ‘‘ Tell him,” said the gallant 
Nepaulese to his interpreter, while he resumed his watch, turban, Xc., 
“*T am now going out of his yard. Ifhe will take 200 guineas I will 
pay him at once. If he does not decide before I visit yonder posts I will 
reduce the offer to 150 guineas. If he is undetermined when I get to 
the gate I shall only offer 125; and if he allows me to get into my car- 
riage without closing the bargain I shall only give him 100 guineas.” 
The dealer protested—entreated—-argued—-following the envoy the 
while. Jung Bahadoor reached his carriage, sprang in—the dealer 
consented to take the one hundred guineas! Jung Bahadoor gave him 
one hundred and twenty-five. 

At a bargain the envoy displayed all the huckstering qualities of his 
countrymen, but he was by no means destitute of generosity. Labour- 
ing under the consequences of a dissipation to which mountaineers are 
unaccustomed, Jung Bahadoor found it necessary to consult Sir Ben- 
jamin Brodie. Under the hands of that skilful practitioner, the envoy 
soon recovered, and upon the occasion of Sir Benjamin Brodie’s last visit 
he placed upon the table a bag containing 500 sovereigns, telling him 
that was hisfee. Sir Benjamin, with characteristic delicacy, refused 
it. The envoy pressed it, and even became warm under Sir Benjamin’s 
persevering repugnance to accept a sum so much in excess of profes- 
sional usage. At length Sir Benjamin yielded so far as to take one 
hundred guineas, rather than offend the envoy; but how did he accom- 
modate even this sum to his nice conscience’? He immediately purchas- 
ed a beautiful set of surgical instruments, which could not have cost 
less than seventy-five guineas, and sent it with his compliments to Jung 
Bahadoor, thus retaining but 25 guineas for his services. Such anec- 
dotes are creditable to both parties. 

In all athletic and other manly sports Jung Bahadoor was a profi- 
cient. At Angelo’s fencing room he eclipsed some of the finest swords- 
men, and one of his suite, an excellent wrestler, trying a fall with a 
crack hand, threw him successively with great violence. Jung Baha- 
door immediately gave the discomfited party a bandful of gold. 

As a marksman he was unrivalled. He had a practice, both in Lon- 
don and in Paris, of going about in plain clothes with his secretary.— 
Thus attired, he looked like a Spaniard or South American. On one 
occasion, disguised in this way, he went into a shooting gallery in 
Paris, and deeming himself a match for the men who were there firing 
ata mark, he L pony a rouleau of Napoleons upon the top of the target, 
and challenged any one to compete with him. The challenge was ac- 
cepted; but the Frenchmen soon found that he was more than a match 
for the best of them. At each shot a Napoleon or more was dislodged, 
while the rouleau of Jung Bahadoor’s antagonist remained untouched. 

One more extract, and enough will have been said to demonstrate 
that the ‘ Lion of 1850” was no common man. When accounts were 
being settled between the envoy and the French tradespeople, one of 
the suite demurred to a charge for five francs, which he protested was 
adjust, Jung Bahadoor, who had a horror of being “done,” upheld 
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his resistance to the demand. The suitor resorted to 


follower in int of departing, the 


no Jung Bahadoor was on the 
an of his carriage and horses was impeded by the instruments of 
4 4 son BN police. Hes prang from his carriage, drew his sword, threat- 
ya) to cut down whomsoever opposed his progress. Then rushing to 
= bassy, he called upon Lord Normanby to interfere, and proceed- 
ew veule ’ Arrived at Marseilles he learnt to his great vexation that, 
pe all his follower had paid the money. Indignant that be sh uld 
_— been exposed to annoyance for so+mall a matter, hecalled the offi- 
— fore him.  ‘* Now,” said he, ** you have subjected me 10 & paicful 
on tiscion. I sentence you to pay a fine of 200 rupees (202 y” * Alas, 
ee excellency,. 1 have not one rupee.” ‘Come here, give me your 
~~ » he follower obeyed. Tearing off the sword knot of bullion, 
oerhere,” said the envoy, ‘that, when melted down, will yield the 
oe * codie mountain chief, who, during his stay in England, was 
f llowed for his glittering costume and supposed wealth. Sufficient of 
r history was known to obtain for him the reputation of great hardi- 
= l but few persons were aware that in the breast of this untutored 
pom there beat a heart attuned to the finest impulses, and a taste 
q bch needed no cultivation to help its possessor to appreciate the tal- 
}- ts most palatable to our artificial community. When asked by her 
“saiesty why he liked the singing of Grisi, whose language he did not 
— rehend, he promptly replied: ** We hear the Bulbul, and we enjoy 
ae Do we understand what its song sayeth ?” 
the determined manner in which Jung Bahadoor put down the con- 
to destroy him on his retarn to Nepaul, and the signal ven- 
hich he took upon the officer who had accompanied him to Eng- 
1 scandalised him in India, have been related in the pudlic 
The foregoing anecdotes are new. 
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RE-ASSEMBLING OF PARLIAMENT. 


House of Lords, March 12. 


their Jordships assembled at five o'clock, the Lord Chancellor pre 
eidiog. —Lord Beaumont gave notice, that on Monday next he should 
present & petition, complaining of the ill effects arising from the un- 
certainty telt ag to the intentions of the Government with reference to 
the importation of foreign corn; and he should avail himself of the 
opportunity of asking the noble lord (Derby) whether he intended to 
recommend any alteration of the present Free trade policy 48 soon as 
another Parliament assembled.—The Earl of Essex took occasion to 
declare his continued adhession to the principles of Free-tradve.— Lord 
Lyndhurst urged the great inconvenience and popular disappointment 
which would arise from the postponement of the Chancery Reform Bill, 
and other important measures, until next session, and denounced the 
attempt which had been made by the Anti Corn-law League to obtain 
the disposition of the present Parliament.—The Lord Chancellor stated 
at considerable length the various amendments which he was desirous 
of effecting in the procedures of the Court of Chancery, and in the ad- 
ministration of justice generally. —Lord Brougham repeated his denun- 
ciations against the expenses and delays of the Court of Chancery, and 
expressed his satisfaction at the reform which his noble friend proposed 
tomake therein. The matter then dropped, and their lordships ad- 

journed at twenty minutes to seven o'clock 

House of Commons. 


The Speaker took the chair at four o'clock. The following members 
took the oaths and their seats :—Sir J. 8S. Pakington, Mr. Herries, Mr. 
Henley, Sir F. Thesiger, Col. Dunne, Major Beresford, Mr. Walpole, 
the Marquis of Chandos, Mr. O.. Duncombe, Mr. G. Banks, and Colonel 
Forster.—On the motion of Mr. Forbes Mackenzie new writs were or- 
dered for the southern division of Salop, in the room of Lord Newport, 
appointed Vice-Chauberlain of the Household: and for the borough of 
East Retford, Lurd Galway being appointed a Lord in Waiting. 

Mr. Herries said that, owing to the absence of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, it would not be convenient to take the navy estimates this 
evening, and he moved that the order be discharged.—Agreed to. Mr. 
Herries then gave notice of his intention to move on the part of the 
Government, for a select committee to inquire into the operations of 
the East India Charter, and with this view he begged Mr. Anstey to 
postpone his motion on that subject.—Mr. Anstey intimated his in- 
tention of agreeing to this proposal.—Mr. Hume inquired whether the 
Government would make any explanation as to their policy before the 
navy estimates were proposed.—Mr. Walpole said that, in the absence 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, he could not answer the question 
definitely, but be had no doubt that the course just pointed out would 
be taken. (Llear.) 

On the order of the day for the second reading of the Parliamentary 
Representation Bill, Lord John Russell said, that in stating the course 
he meant to take with regard to this bill, he did not wish to provoke 
discussion; he had introduced it as a minister of the crown, but as he 
no longer heid office, he did not think that as a private member he could 
carry it through. At the same time he did not, by withdrawing it, 
mean to preclude himself from moving any resolution upon the subject. 
The noble Lord concluded by moving that the bill be read a second 
time this day three months.—Mr. Hume expressed considerable disap 
pointment at the noble lord’s proceeding with regard to this measure ; 
he thought he ought to have gone on with it.—Mr. W. Williams was 
glad the bill was withdrawn, because it was decidedly an unsatisfac- 
tory measure; at the same time he was happy to hear that the noble 
lord had not abandoned the cause of reform. 

Mr. T. Duncombe said the bill had fallen, like the noble lord’s own 
cabinet, without a single expression of regret; but he wanted to know 
whether the question of parliamentary reform was to stop where it was; 
what chance there was of refurm now that the opponents of reform 
were in office? Were the people to wait until the noble lord again en- 
tered office ? 

The motion was then agreed to. Several other bills were postponed 
in like manner.—On the order of the day for the seeond reading of the 
St. Alban’s Disfranchisement Bill, Sir. G. Grey intimated that he 
should leave the bill in the hands of the present Home Secretary.—Mr. 
J. Bell opposed the motion, and moved as an amendment that the de- 
bate should be adjourned —Mr. Hume opposed the amendment, and, 
after some further discussion, the motion for the secoad reading was 
agreed to, and the House adjourned. 





THE NEW MINISTRY. 
The following notices of the new Ministers may just now interest 
many readers. They are extracted from several books of reference. 


Earu or Denpy.—E:dward Geoffrey Stanley, Baron Stanley of Bick- 
erstaffe, county palatine of Lancaster, in the peerage of the United 
Kingdom, and an English Baronet; son of Edward Smith, 13th Earl, 
dy his cousin Charlotte Margaret, daughter of the Rev. Geoffrey Hornby 
and the Hon Lucy Stanley; born 1799; succeeded his father July 2, 
1851; married, 1825, Hon. Emma Caroline Wilbraham, daughter of 
Lord Skelmersdale. The Earl is a Privy Councillor, and a deputy. 
Lieutenant of the county Lancaster. His entrance on official life was 
a8 Under-Secretary for the Colonies during a portion of the Goderich 
Administration. In 1830 to 1833 he was Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
from 1833 to 1834 he was Secretary for the Colonies. Again. from 184] 
‘o 1845 Lord Stanley held office as Secretary for the Colonies under the 
‘dministration of the late Sir Robert Peel. On the introduction of the 
Vorn Billinto the Cabinet in 1245 his Lordship retired from Sir Robert 
“eel's Government, and since that period has been the staunch suppor- 
‘er of what is styled the * agricultural interest.” In February, 1851, 
Majesty placed the administration of the country in Lord Stanley’s 
‘tds~e trust which, however, his Lordship returned to his Sovereign 
onthe following day. His Lordship was summoned to the Upper House 
bs 1845 as Baron Stanley of Bickerstaffe (the second title of his late 
‘ther), having previously represented Preston from 1826 to 1830, Wind- 
Sor from 1830 to 1831, and North Lancashire from 1832 to 1814. 
7 Bensamtn Dismaent —Benjamin Disraeli was born in London, De- 
yr vg 1805, and is son of the author of the ‘* Curiosities of Literature. ” 
riley age of 18 he visited Germany, and on returning to Eogland pub- 
isn while yet @ minor, his first work, called ** Vivian Grey.” In 
. <5 he visited Italy and Greece, and was in Albania during the civil 
‘ . ie passed the winter of 1820-30 in Constantinople, and in the 
i, oan travelled in Syria, Egypt, and Nubia. Returning to England 
of 831, he found the nation im all the excitement of the reform agita- 
ton. Anxious to obtain &@ seat in Parliament, entertaining a Tory 
ithe hatred of the Whigs, then in the ascendant, and not naturally 
1deral, Disraeli determined to consult the temper of the times; and 
peer in becoming a candidate for the borough :f Chipping Wy- 
ton ©, he put forward a strong case @gainst the Whigs, in the form 
Hee calculated to secure the suffrages of the Radical party, to whom he 
a obtained a recommendation from Mr. Joseph Hume, and, in addi- 
on, spoke in favour of short Parliaments and yote by ballot. He lost 








the election in two contests,—the Radicals apparently distrusting their 
candidate. In 1833 he published the en ag Contarini Fleming,” 
which be called a psychological romance; and in the following year, 
a ** Vindication of the British Constitution.” In 1835, when the Con- 
servative party bad been restored to office, Disraeli became a candidate 
for the borough of Taunton. The danger of the country coming under 
the sway of a Whig oligarchy had now, he said, passed away ; according- 
ly he renounced vote by ballot and short Parliaments as unnecessary. and 
declared himself a supporter of Sir Robert Peel. This change brought 
down upon him the attacks of the opposite party, and he was denounced 
throughout the kingdom as a political renegade. 

In the course of one of his speeches at Taunton, he made an uncom- 
plimentary reference to Daniel O’Connell, then in the zenith of his fame. 
The agitator a few days after returned his invective with interest, and 
declared, alluding to Mr Disraeli's Hebrew origin, that ‘*he made no 
doubt that, if his genealogy could be traced, he would be found to be 
the true heir at law of the impenitent thief on the cross.” The reply 
to this outrage was a challenge, not to the speaker, who was known 
uniformly to decline duelling, but to his son. No duel, however, took 
place, but the correspondence was published in the newspapers. A 
published letter, written to O'Connell by Disraeli, concluded by the 
magniloquent boast, ‘*‘ We shall meet at Philippi.” This prophecy was 
fulfilled, in 1837, by the return of Disraeli for the borough of Maidstone. 
He sought an early opportunity of addressing the House; but having 
neglected to study the tastes of his new audience as to the temper and 
style of oratory, his first attempt was one of the most egregious failures 
on record, and he sat down amid the derisive cheers of the Members, 
consoling himself by exclaiming, ‘‘ The time will come when you will 
hear me!”—a prediction which has proved truer than the greater num- 
ber uttered under such discouragewents. At the gencral election of 
1841 he was returned for Shrewsbury, and in the course of the session 
spoke several times with a self- prconege and business-like aim which 
kena that he had profited by his first unpleasant lesson, and won him 
the ear of the House. During fhe year 1843 he supported Peel; but 
in 1844, perceiving the growing development of ed pe | of the great 
Minister which ended in free trade, Disraeli seceded from his side to 
become a leader of the protectionist party, and commenced upon his 
former chief a series of personal attacks, which, for elaboration, point, 
and length of duration, have no parellel in the annals of the House of 
Commons. Various reasons were assigned for the personal aim of Dis- 
raeli’s opposition; but it was on all bands agreed that the orator had 
successfully studied the character which he assiiled. For three sessions 
the House listened with surprise and alarmed attention to speeches de- 
livered, at intervals, in which the solemn mysteriousness, the pompous 
commonplace, the high disdain, and lastly, the imputed treachery of the 
Minister, were alternately mocked or denounced with indignation. The 
retreat of Peel removed the occasion of these well prepared displays, 
and the triumphs of free trade left Disraeli the champion of a hopeless 
cause. As the advocate of protection, Disraeli did all that could be 
demanded of a party leader, and having, to borrow an expression from 
one of his recent addresses, ‘‘ hacked on the fight until his sword was 
notched from point to hilt,” he has intimated his intention not to be the 
advocate of exclusive privilege. It has hitherto been Mr. Disraeli’s lot 
to excite expectations by his talents which have ended in disappoint- 
ment. At the present moment he has no higher reputation in the House 
than that ofa clever debator; while many men of less natural ability 
have acquired authority by their steadier application. He has, how- 
ever, youth on his side; and, emancipated from the association of a 
narrow-minded party, may yet do the state good service, in following 
his naturally liberal inclinations. As a speaker he rarely enunciates 
a new principle, is constantly startling his audience by setting old ones 
in unexpected lights and combinations. His oratory is unimpassioned, 
and his manner even ungainly; but the felicity of his languoge, the 
aptitude and wide range of his illustations, and acertain ingenuity and 
adaptation which run through all his speeches, always secure for Lim 
the pleased attention of his audience. Besides the novel already men- 
tioned, Mr. Disraeli has written three works, ‘‘ Coningsby,” ‘* The 
Sibyl,’ and ** Tancred,” full of graphic sketches of character, but 
chiefly remarkable as the vehicle of the writer’s political and social 
views. 


Ear or Harpwicxe —Charles Philip Yorke, Viscount Royston 
and Baron Hardwicke, in the peerage of Great Britain, son of Vice- Ad- 
miral Sir Joseph Sydney Yorke, K.C.B (half brother to third Earl,) 
by Elizabeth, daughter of James Rattray, Esq., of Atherstone; born 
1799 ; succeeded his uncle as fourth Earl, 1834; married, the previous 
year, Susan, daughter of first Lord Ravensworth. The Ear! is lord- 
lieutenant and custos rotulorum of the county of Cambridge, one of the 
council of the Duchy of Lancaster, a captain in the navy, F.R.S. 4D C.L., 
and was formerly a lordin waiting to the Queen. The Countess Dowa 
ger is Elizabeth, daughter of James, fifth Earl of Balcarres, widow of 
Philip, third Earl of Harkwicke. The first Peer was Lord High Chan- 
cellor and Lord High Steward of England, for the trials of the Lords 
Kilmarnock, Balmerino, &c. ; his second son was also Lord Chancellor. 
but died suddenly whilst a patent of peerage was completing. The 
father of the present Peer was drowned by the accidental upsetting of 
a boat, 1831. 

Earu or LonspaLe.—William Lowther, county Westmoreland, Ba- 
ron Lowther, of Whitehaven, county Cumberland, in the peerage of the 
United Kingdom; anda baronet; son of William, first Earl, K G., by 
Lady Augustas Fane, daughter of John, ninth Earl of Westmoreland ; 
born 1787 ; summoned to the House of Peers, in the barony of Lowther, 
1841; succeeded his father in the higher honours, 1844. The Earl is 
@ privy-councillor, lord-lieutenant of the counties and vice-admiral of 
the coasts of Cumberland and Westmoreland, Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
Westmoreland Militia, and F R.S. ; has been a Lord of the Admiralty, 
and of the Treasury, Chief Commissioner of Woods and Forest, Treas- 
urer of the Navy, Vice President of the Board of Trade, and Postmas- 
ter-General. The family of Lowther, of Lowther Hail, county West- 
moreland, is of remote antiquity. The Lonsdale line descends from Sir 
Gervaise de Lowther, who flourished in the reign of Henry III.; from 
a junior branch Lord Crofton descends; and the Baronets Lowther, of 
Yorkshire, are derived from the first Earl. The peerages have been 
extinct, and revived. 

Ear or Matmessury.—James Howard Harris, Viscount Fitz Har- 
ris, of Heron Court, county Southampton, and Baron Valmesbury of 
Malmesbury, county Wilts, in the peerage of Great Britain; son of 
James Edward, second Earl, by Harriet Susan, daughter of Francis 
Bateman Dashwood, Esq , of Well Vale, county Lincoln; born 1807; 
succeeded his father, 1841; married, 1830, Lady Emma Bennet, only 
daughter of Charles, fifth Earl of Tankerville. His Lordship is grand. 
son of the distinguished diplomatist, who received the peerage for offi- 
cial services, and of whose ‘‘ Diaries and Correspondence” he is editor. 
Lord Malmesbury is the representative of James Harris, Esq , of the 
Close, Salisbury. who married Lady Elizabeth Ashley Cooper, sister of 
Anthony, third Earl of Shaftesbury, author of the ** Characteristics.” 


Duke or NorrHUMBERLAND.—Algernon Percy, Duke of Northum- 
berland, D.C.L, F.R.S.. second son of the second Duke, by his second 
wife, third daughter of Peter Burrell, Esq , of Beckenham, Kent. 
Born 1792, married 1&42, eldest daughter of the second Marquis of 
Westminster (she was born 1820) ; succeeded bis brother in the duke- 
dom 1847, having nreviously been created Baron Prudhoe ; became a 
captein R.N. in 1815; appointed Constable of Launceston Castle 1847 ; 
is patron of twelve livings. (The Duchess Dowager is relict of the third 
dake, daughter of first Earl of Powis, and was born 1787.) The eleventh 
Earl of Northumberland died without male issue in 1670; his daughter 
and sole heir (who succeeded to the baronial honours only) married 
sixth Duke of Somerset, and their son, the seventh Duke of Somerset, 
having been summoned to Parliament as Baron Percy, was created 
Earl of Northumberland, with remainder (having no male issue) to his 
son-in-law, Sir Hugh Smithson, Bart.; the latter succeeded to the 
earldom in 1750, on the death of his father-in law, and having assumed 
the name of Percy, he was created Duke of Northumberland; the 
present peer is Sir Hugh Smithson’s grandson, and thus is descended, 
through the female line, from the ancient house of Percy. 

Tue Marquis or Satispury.—James Brownlow William Gascoigne 
Cecil, D.C.L., Marquis of Salisbury, son of the first Marquis, by the 
second daughter of first Marquis of Devonshire. Born 1791; married, 
first, 1821, daughter and heir of Bamber Gascoigne, Esq., on which o>- 
casion he assumed the name of Gascoigne (she died 1839); secondly, 
1847, the second daughter of the fifth Earl De-la Warr (she was born 
1824); succeeded his father in 1823; is lord-lieutenant of Middlesex, 
high steward of Hertford, and colonel of the Herts militia; was ap- 
pointed major of the South Herts Yeomanry Cavalry 1847 ; patron of 
eight livings. The first peer was youngest son of Lord Treasurer 
Burghley, and filled the office of Secretary of State, temp. Elizabeth 
and James I. 


Lorp Joun James Ropert Manners.—Second son of the fifth 





=: 
\ Born 
1818; married, 1851, Catherine, only daughter of the late Col. Marlay, 
C.B. Educated at Eton and at Trinity College, Cambridge. Is the author 
of a “ Plea for National Holidays; “* What must the English Catholics 
do?” * Notes of an Irish Tour;” ‘* England’s Trust”; * The § 
Match of the !9th Century,” and other poems. Appointed a lieutenant 
in the Leicester Militia 1846. A Conservative ; voted for agricultural 
protection, 1846; is opposed to the endowment of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland. Represented Newark from 1841 till the dissolution 
1847 ; unsuccessfully contested London ia 1849. First returned for 
Colchester, February, 1850. 


Duke of Ratiand, by the daughter of the fifth Ear! of Carlisle. 


Ricut Hon. Sin E. B. Sucpen—Sir Edward Bartenshaw Sugden, 
LL D., second son of Mr. Richard Sugden, of Duke-street, St. James's ; 
is author of several legal works of the highest authority; in 1807 was 
called tothe bar at Lincoln’s-inn, and in 1808 published his treatise 
on ** Powers,” which he subsequently enlarged ; from 1817 till his 
elevation to the bench, he devoted himself solely to the Chancery bar ; 
was made a king’s counsel in 1822 ; was Solicitor-General from June 
1829 till 1830, and in 1835 became Lord Chancellor of Ireland, an office 
which he resigned abeut three months after his appointment, and which 
he subsequently held from 1841 to 1846 ; is well known for the altera- 
tion he effected in the law relating to contempts of court ; represented 
Wcymouth, Melcombe Regis, and St. Mawes, in Parliament ; was Mem- 
ber of Parliament for Ripon from 1837 till September, 1841; is a de- 
puty-lieutenant of Sussex. 


Sir Joun Somerser Paxincton, Bart.—Son of William Russell, 
Esq., of Powick-court, Worcestershire, by the daughter of Sir H. Per- 
rot Pakington, Bart., of Westwood. Born at Powick-court, 1799; 
married, first, 1822, only child of M. A. Slaney, Esq., of Shiffnall, Sa- 
lop. (she died 1843) ; secondly, in 1844, Augusta Anne, third daughter 
of Bishop (Murray) of Rochester, (she died 1848) ; thirdly, 1851, Au- 
gusta, daughter of the late Thomas C. de Crespigny, and relict of Col. 
Davies, of Elmley Park, Worcestershire. Assumed the name of Pak- 
ington on becoming heir to his maternal uncle, Sir J. Pakington, Bart., 
1830. Educated at Eton and Oriel College, Oxon. Chairman of the 
Worcestershire Quarter Sessions since 1834. A Conservative ; voted for 
agricultural protection, 1846. Has sat for Droitwich since 1837. 


Ricut Hon. Jonn CHarwies Herries.—Eldest son of the late 
Colonel Herries, who was distinguished as among the first to set the 
example of raising volunteer companies during the late war ; is brother 
to Major-General Sir William Lewis Herries, K.C.H., Chairman of the 
Audit Board. Was educated at the University of Leipzig. Married 
the daughter of John Dorington, Esq., principal committee clerk to 
the House of Commons ; was private secretary to Mr. Perceval during 
the greater part of his administration ; has filled the office of commis- 
sary-in-chief, and auditor of the civil list (for the abolition of the for- 
mer office he is entitled to a pension of £1,350 per annum, being half 
the emoluments); was Secretary to the Treasury from 1823 till Sep- 
tember, 1827, when he was appointed Chanceller of the Exchequer, an 
office filled till January, 1828; was Master of the Mint from 1828 till 
1830 ; and President of the Board of Trade from February to November 
1830; was Secretary at War from December 1834 to 1835. A Conser- 
vative and Protectionist. Sat for Harwich from 1823 till 1841, when 
he was an unsuccessful candidate for Ipswich. First returned for 
Stamford in 1847. Has grown rich since he first entered the pablic 
service. _ 

Spencer Horatio WALpoie.—Second son of the late Thomas Wal- 
pole, Esq., of Stagbury park, Surrey, and Lady Margaret, youngest 
daughter of the second Earl of Egmont. Born 1806; married in 1535, 
Isabella, fourth daughter of the late Right Hon. Spencer Perceval. 
Was educated at Eton, and Trinity College, Cambridge, where he ob- 
tained the first English declamation prize, and the prize for the best 
essay on the character and conduct of William III. Was called to the 
bar in 1831 by the Society of Lincoln’s Inn, of which he is a bencher; 
is a Queen’s counsel. A Conservative, and in favour of protection te 
agriculture. First elected for Midhurst in 1546. 

JoserpH WARNER HenuteEy.—Son of Joseph Henley, Esq.; born 
1793; married, 1817, daughter of the late John Fance, Esq., and Lady 
Elizabeth Fane. A Conservative; voted for agricultural protection, 
1816. First returned for Oxfordshire in 1841. f 





THE NEW BURMESE WAR. 


Although somewhat lengthy, the subjoined detail will be found wel} 
worth the reader’s attention. 


The second war with the Burmese has commenced. They have fired 
the first shot; they have thrown down the gauntlet, and we must take 
it up and pursue the conflict till it ends in their complete submission. 
The bellicose article which we had written last week we were obliged 
to withdraw, when in type, on the arrival of tidings of a pacific tenden- 
cy, and we thought it would not be required for six months. The 
montis have been reduced to days. Lord Hardinge, on going up to the 
North- West in October, 1845, declared repeatedly, and with the strong- 
est emphasis, that ‘‘ he would not go to war with the Sikhs.” When on 
his return this declaration was recalled to his recollection in connex- 
ion with the four bloody battles he had been constrained to fight within 
four months after it was made, he replied with readiness, ‘* Nor did I. 
The Sikhs went to war with me.’ We can readily fancy the anxiety 
of Lord Dalhousie to leave the country on his return to England at the 
close of the present year in a state of profound peace, and the earnest- 
ness with which he also would be ready to exclaim, ‘‘ I won’t go to war 
with the Burmese.” But the same event happens to all who rule India. 
Peace and war are not in their hands; and he, too, may now reply like 
Lord Hardinge—** The Burmese went to war with me;” and verily 
they have plunged into the war with a degree of zest and eagerness 
which shows how soon the lessons of adversity are forgotten by an east- 
ern despot. 

The pacific disposition manifested by the Court on the receipt of the 
Governor-General’s despatch, was, as we intimated our suspicions last 
week, intended only to deceive. There is now the clearest testimony 
that, from the first moment the Cabinet of Ava were informed of our 
demands of redress, they determined on no account tocomply with them, 
but to try conclusions with us in the field. When Lord Dalhousie’s let- 
ter was read to the King, he dashed it down on the floor, and in a fary 
ordered the barbarian ships of war to be driven out of the river. What 
more could be expected from a vindictive and imbecile Prince? His 
Queen has long been discarded, and he is controlled by a bevy of low 
unprincipled women who fill his zenana. Within the last twelve- 
months there have been two insurrections in Ava, in which more than 
5,000 victims are reported to have been sacrificed, many of them with 
the most revolting cruelties. Those who surround the Throne are steep- 
ed to the lips in crime, and blinded by the arrogance of aguilty success, 
and the days of Alompra’s dynasty are numbered. 

But we must hasten to the narrative of events, which we give chiefly 
from our own correspondent. The King’s reply to the Governor Gen- 
eral was delivered on the Ist of January. It professed an anxious de- 
sire tocomply with the demands which had been made and to maintain 
the relations of peace. A Royal Commissioner, the Governor of Prome, 
was despatched to Rangoon, as it was given out, to compose all differ- 
ences and strengthen the bonds of amity. On the 4th of January the 
Governor arrived in regal pomp, with an immense armament of barges 
and war boats, ‘* decorated with elaborate carving and gilding.” He 
was accompanied by a retinue of more than3.000 men. He had levied 
the severest exactions on all the towns as he passed, and had in his 
train 10 boats laden with powder. These warlike preparations were 
little in keeping with the pacific professions whieh had preceded him. 
The ex Governor of Rangoon, who had been for some days occupying 
small dwelling near Government house, paid his respects to the Vice- 
roy on his arrival, and was repeatedly closetted with him. It was at 
first supposed that he would be subjected to a trial, at least an inves- 
tigation, in the presence of the Viceroy, aud a great number of the 
fureigners had drawn up statements of their grievances. But on the 
5thit was ascertained that he was in high favour with his Excellency, 
and on the 6th of January he departed in triumph to Ava, with all his 
family and a large retinue, and all the plunder he had acccumuiated, 
in 50 boats. 

The Viceroy had now been 43 hours in Rangoon without taking the 
slightest notice of the commodore, and without so much as announcing 
hiis arrival. His acts, however, manifested from the very first a strong 
feeling of hostility. Mr. Birrell, a merchant, had erected a flegstsffon 
his own premises near the river side, which he wos instantly ordered 
to dismantle. He said that it was planted in consequence of an under- 
standing with the commodore, to establish a communication between 





the Europeans on shore and the ships of war, and that he could not take 
it down without the commodore’s consent. Commodore Lambert, um- 
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willing to give the Burmese any cause of offence, directed it to be re- 
moved. An order was at the same time issued by the Viceroy, prohibit- 
all intercourse with any of the ships, in consequence of which all 
the coolies, carpenters, and workmen of every description fled. The 
commodore now sent Mr. Edwards, of the subordinate staff, to inquire 
the cause of the Viceroy’s silence, and to ascertain when it would suit 
his convenience to receive a public communication. The Viceroy’s 
bearing was friendly, but in allusion to the receipt of the letter he said 
he should be ready to receive the commodore at any time when he; 
wished to come but the answer was delivered ina tone of derision which 
created no small merriment among the officers around him. The follow- 
ing morning Mr. Edwards was again sent to announce that a deputa- 
tion would wait on him at noon withthe letter. The Viceroy distinct. 
ly informed Mr. Edwards that he would receive no deputation at all. 

‘o one supposed he would be true to his word, as the commodore had 
received every Burmese deputation with great courtesy. At noon 
Captain Fishbourn, of Her Majesty’s steamer Hermes, and some other 
officers, with Captain Latter, proceeded to Government House. At 
some little distance from the gate which opens into the large ‘‘ com 
pound” nosmall effort was made by the Burmese officers to induce them 
to remain in the streets, but they pushed into the compound, where 
they dismounted, but were prevented from going upstairs till the Vice- 
roy’s permission had been obtained. 

After waiting four or five minutes Captain Latter was informed that 
his Excellency was asleep, and that no one could venture to speak to 
him. Captain Latter urged the necessity of their being permitted to 
g0 into the public hall, to wait the Viceroy’s leisure, but this was re- 

, and every remonstrance on his part with the most distisguished 
of the officers present proved unavailing, All this time, however, the 
Viceroy was wide awake, and a telegraphic communication was carried 
on between the stairs and the chamber he occupied. Finding it impos- 
sible to obtain an interview with the Viceroy, the members of the de- 
putation mounted their ponies and returned to the vessel. Between 3 
and 4 in the afternoon a message was sent from the flag ship, request- 
ing all British merchants, and all those who claimed British protection, 
to proceed on board the vessels without delay to receive a communica- 
tion, There the commodore stated to them what he had done to main- 
tain pacific relations, and how signally he had failed. He informed 
them that the British Government and flag had been grossly insulted 
by the Burmese authorities, and that the insult was manifestly inten 
tiona], and not accidental. He therefore gave them two hours to leave 
the town, and promised them all the protection and assistanee in his 
power. Mr. Edwards had also been sent into the town from door to door 
to warn all foreigners to quit it. There were more than 25 vessels in 
the river, and a boat was sent to each one to direct that all refugees 
should be received on board, and that the vessels should then weigh 
anchor and dzop down below the town. The Proserpine steamer ran 
close into the main wharf, and eight or ten of the boats from the fri- 
gate and steamers came to the shore to protect and receive the fugi- 
tives. Meanwhile the streets were filled with armed Burmese, and 
Burmese officers were moving to and fro on horseback, threatening all 
who gave assistance to the foreigners, in consequence of which nota Coo- 
lié could be procured. All classes of foreigners—Moguls, Mussulmans, 
Armenians, Portuguese, and English—were seen crowding down to the 
river with boxes, bundles, and whatever they could carry, but they 
were obliged generally to abandon all the property they possessed. 
Mr. Kincaid, the American missionary, left his library, consisting of 
more than 1,000 volumes, the collection of more than 20 years, behind 
him to be destroyed, too happy, however, to find his wife and children 
safe under the British flag. Many, however, ventured on shore again 
before night, to procure a few articles, but not a few of them were de- 
tained. From some who escaped it was ascertained that all the for. 
eiguers who could be found were sent to prison, and it is feared that 
ee 60 unfortunate individaals are thus in the hands of a merci- 

oe. 

On Thursday all the vessels were safely anchored on the Pegu side, 
and the steamers towed many out to sea. The Proserpine conveyed 
more than 200 refugees to Moulmein. During Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday, Burmese officers came repeatedly to the flag ship to offer 
excuses for the rudeness of the Viceroy, but none of them were accred- 
ited. The commodore insisted that the Viceroy should himself apolo- 

se for the insult offered to the British flag, and engaged in that case 

return and forget the past. On Friday the old Governor of Dalla 
cameen board and intreated the commodore to give him time to see the 
Viceroy and persuade him to apologise. Out of regard tothe venerable 





*ee and tbe uniform courtesy of the Governor, the commodore gave 
m till the evening to try his good offices. At 8in the evening, how- 
ever, two messengers arrived with a written document from the Viceroy, 
stating that if the commodore attempted to pass the two stockades which 
had been erected down the river he would be fired upon. It was now 
apparent that the plan of sending unauthorised officers in succession to 
propitiate the commodore was merely a ruse to gain time. During the 

night of Wednesday and tne following day numerous war boats, with 
from 50 to 80 armed men in each, were sent down to be ready to attack 
the ships, as well as some 25 guns. On Friday, about noon, five large 
war boats crowded with men came down the Pegu river, and others pro- 
ceeded from Rangoon to rendezvous at the stockades, at which 5,000 
troops were said to be congregated. On Saturday morning the Hermes 
steamer towed the frigate down, and she anchored about 400 yards from 
the stockade. All the merchantmen also passeddown. About? in the 
morning the steamer was seen rounding the point, with the Burmese 
prize vessel in tow. As she passed the Foz, first a single gun, and then 
another, and then others in rapid succession were fired upon the two 
vessels of war, and volleys of musketry were opened on them. Instantly 
the frigate opened a terrific fire on the stockade and the war boats which 
had ventured out into the river. The Hermes thencame up, and pour- 
ed in her shot along the whole line of the defence. Aftera few minutes 
of perfect silence the stockade again fired on the vessels, to which the 
Fox and the Phlegethon replied with such vigour as to create wide gaps 
in the works. The Hermes then passed down, and a fire from the mas- 
ked battery was opened on her, but a few rounds soon silenced it. 

The battery on the opposite bank of the river, now opened its fire, 
but the Hermes came up, and with her shot and shell spread ruin and 
dismay throughout the whole line. It was more than two hours before 
the firing ceased. When the vessels left the spot not a living Burmese 
was to be seen. The number killed on the part of the enemy was re- 
ported at 300, and possibly double that number wounded. It was a 
terrible lesson for the Burmese, but it is not likely to be useful to those 
who are atthe head of affairs. Tae sacrifice of life is to them nothing ; 
they will remember only that the English vessels of war have left the 
river, and it will require little effort to pursuade their low minds or 
the King that they have been chased away by the irresistible fire of 
the Burmese batteries. Their arrogance will thus be increased, and 
all hope of an accomodation diminished. We should have mentioned 
that the commodore, in virtue of the power vested in him by the Gov- 
ernor-General, has declared all the coast and the ports of Burmah in 
astate of blockade. After this engagement with the stockades he came 
round to Calcutta in the Hermes to report progress and receive further 
instructions. 

We are thus, to all appearance, forced into a second Burmese war, 
which we cannot avoid, notwithstanding all our reluctance to it. The 
Burmese have fired the first shot, in a spirit of the most wanton inso- 
lence, and nothing is left for us but to send an armament and at once 
take possession of the maritime provinces. Evenif the Governor-Gen- 
eral should start for Calcutta by dawk when intelligence reaches him 
of the turn which affairs have now taken he can scarcely reach it before 
the Ist February, and there will scarcely be time for us to fit out an 
expedition, and dictate our own terms, and bring the enterprise toa 

final close in 100 days, before the 10th of May, when the rains set in, 
and military operations are suspended. The war cannot, therefore, be 
completed and Ava captured till the cold weather sets in, and Lord 
Dalhousie must remain to finish it; and we are confident that the 
Court of Directors would be but too happy to secure the prolongation 
of his services for another twelvemonth, though they would fain have 


had a more auspicious cause for detaining his Lordship in India than a 
Burmese war. 





BALFE’S NEW OPERA. 
Draury Lane THeatrre — 


Th i : 
brought forward the first of his o samen 08 tie wickiohaes 


: . promised novelties on Saturday night 
(the 6th inst ) in the shape of a grand opera in four acts, entitled fhe 
Sicilian Bride, the music by Mr. Balfe, the /ibretto, originally written 
in the French langnage by M. St. Georges, translated into English by 
Mr, Bano. The performance of this work occupied the entire evening, 
its more than ordinary | ngth precluding the necessity of other enter- 
tainments. The house was crowded, as might have been antici ated, 
the attraction being @ new composition from the popular pen of the au- 
thor of the Bohemian Girl. That the Sicilian B,ide ig deatined to take 


retain possession of the stage so long, we may at once say is unlikely, 
since, whatever may be the intrinsic merits of the music, it has not 
been happy in the /ibretto to which itis allied. M. St. Georges has sel. 
dom been less fortunate in selecting his plot, seldom less ingenious in 
its construction and development. The characters, moreover, are un- 
interesting, the incidents improbable, and the situations neither very 
striking nor very new. Mr. Balfe must be pitied for having thrown 
away so much talent on such a book, and the management for haviag 
spared neither pains nor expense where both are comparatively wasted. 
* * * Mr. Balfe’s labour has been one of great difficulty. The mu- 
sic of the Sicilian Brid:is in may respects the most ambitious he has 
yet attempted, and in essaying a work on the scale of length and mag- 
nitude which belongs to the school of the Grand Opera in Paris he may 
be said to have trod in the steps of Meyerbeer, less minutely particular, 
however, than that great dramatic composer in the nature of his libret- 
to—the interest of plot, colouring of incidents, marked character of 
personages, strong contrast and variety of musical situations, kc. With 
all Meyerbeer’s undoubted merit, one-half of his success depends upon 
his books, and it is not disrespectful to assert that the Huguenots and 
the Prophéte are almost as much Scribe’s as Meyerbeer’s. It is not 
impossible that the Sicilian Bride was a book which (likethe Florinda 
of M. Scribe) M. St. Georges, not finding a purchaser for at home, con- 
descended to intrust to the most popular and prolific of our English 
composers. That Mr. Balfe has struggled successfully with the difficul- 
ties that beset him, and composed an opera which may possibly live in 
spite of the book, is greatly to his credit; and the flattering applause 
bestowed upon many parts of the work on Saturday night must be re- 
garded as nothing less than a tribute to a talent often tried and never 
found wanting. A general survey of the Sicilian Bride, as @ musical 
composition, leaves the impression that its prevalent drawback is a cer. 
tain heaviness, which, under the circumstances, would seem to have been 
inevitable. On separate examination, the various pieces of music 
which make up the whole will not be found to lack any of those spark- 
ling and agreeable qualities to which Mr. Balfe has owed his popular- 
ity; nor is the treatment of the orchestra less elegant and fanciful,— 
the management of the voices, in solo or in concert, less skilful and ef- 
fective. The overture, as usual with Mr. Balfe, and, indeed, with the 
majority of modern composers for the theatre, is the least interesting 
feature of the work. The curtain up, Mr. Balfe is directly in his ele- 
ment. * * * Although we are not prepared, after one hearing, to 
rank the Sicilian Bride among Mr. Balfe’s best works, we must admit 
that it contains some of his best writing. More correct and effective 
execution would doubtless bring out a great number of points complete- 
ly lost in the weakness of the Drury-lane band and chorus. It wasa 
mistake, moreover, to consign so laborious and difficult a part to a de- 
butante like Miss Crichton To the fresh and beautiful voice of this 
young lady we have done justice, as to her fervor and evident enthusi- 
asm; but she cannot be expected, after a few weeks’ experience of the 
stage, to be equal to a part which requires the highest dramatic powers; 
and the fault was, therefore, not so much her own as theirs who advis- 
ed or permitted her to make so dangerous an experiment. Miss Crich- 
ton, however, must not be discomfited. In the midst of all her stage- 
awkwardness, enough of intelligence was exhibited to show that prac- 
tice and study may enable her to attain everything that is wanting ; 
while her singing, unequal as it was, at periods reached a high degree 
of expression and refinement. Mr. Sims Reeves worked zealously in 
the cause, and may be considered to have been the main stay of the 
piece. Mr. Whitworth displayed his accustomed intelligence, activity, 
and musical feeling in an up-hill and by no means agreeable part. Of 
the other characters nothing remains to be added. The opera was 
placed upon the stage in a liberal and efficient style. The scenery was 
beautiful, the costumes and appointments appropriate, the supernume- 
raries abundant and well trained. In short, no efforts were spared to 
insure success; and, not to speak of the frequent applause and encores, 
if the final incidents of the performance—an unanimous call for Mr. 
Balfe, who came forward and was enthusiastically cheered; a summons 
for the principal artists ; and another for Mr. Bunn, who, after the ap- 
plause had subsided, expressed his gratitude to the audience in a short 
and emphatic speech—if these incidents may be presumed to constitute 
success, the opera of the Sicilian Bride must be chronicled as perfect- 
ly successful. 
a 

Proresrant Ascenpency.—On the Norfolk Circuit this week, an in- 
cident of religio-political significance varied the legal routine. At Ayles- 
bury, the Judges were received by Mr. Scott Murray, a Roman Uatholic 
Sheriff. Mr. Murray was attended by a Roman Catholic chaplain ; the 


— 
“ How are these conflicting propositions to be reconciled? How is it that men 
who honestly dissent from the church of England can be lawfully invited to the 
bench, and yet, whe. on the beach, be required to conform to that church ? Are 
there two consciences for judges—one to be saved or lost by, and another to go 
circuit with ? or, if this be not so, by what subtle contrivance of law is it that the 
same conscience is to be at once relieved and oppressed, declared to be free—ay 
and greatcredit taken for the declaration—and at the same time made subject to 4 
dominant establishment ?”’ 
Mr. Scott Murray contends that he has followed the precedents of 
other Roman Catholic sheriffs, and adds in a postscript the following list 
of cases :— 
“In 1837, James Wheble, Esq., a Roman Catholic, was high sheriff of Berk. 
shire, and auended the judges at assizes, accompanied by his Roman Catholic 
chaplain, the Rev. J. Ringrose. Judges—Spring: The Right Hon. Sir James 
Parke, Sic W. Bolland; Autumn: Lord Abinger, Mr. Justice Coleridge. In the 
same year, G. T. W hitgreave, a Roman Catholic, was high sheriff of Staffordshire, 
and attended the same judges, accompanied by the Rev. Edwd. Huddlestone, his 
Roman Catholic chaplain. In 1839, Charles Tempest, Esq., (now Sir Charles 
Tewmpest,) a Roman Catholic, was high sheriff of Yorkshire, and attended the 
judges, accompanied by a Roman Catholic clergyman, Judges—Spring : The Right 
Hon, Sir James Parke; Mr. Baron Alderson. Autumn: Mr. Justice Coltman; Mr. 
Justice Maule. During the current year Richard Swift, Esq., a Roman Catholic 
is one of the joint sheriffs of London. He has attended the judges, as well as the 
Recorder and the Common Serjeant, accompanied by his Roman Catholic chap- 
lain. 
——se_-_— 
Lorp JoHN AND THE “ Liperaus.”--A large body of Liberals of a1] 
shades, some of whose names will be found below, waited on Lord John 
Russell, pursuant to an invitation, on Thursday, the 11th inst. with 
the view of coming to an understunding upon the line of tactics to be 
pursued in the House of Commons by those who are disposed to follow 
the lead of the late Premier. 
Lord John opened his speech, by describing the new Cabinet ks fa- 
vourable to a protective policy ; and urged that as Sir Robert Peel, in 
1346, had called on him to state whether he intended to continue the 
free-trade policy, so he conceived they had a right to know the inten- 
tions of the Government. With this view he had written to ask Mr. 
Disraeli whether it was the intention of the Government to make any 
statement on Monday. Mr. Disraeli replied that they had no such in- 
tention. (Ironical cheers). After this, Lord John had consulted Sir 
James Graham and Mr. Cobden, who both agreed that it was perfectly 
right to call on the Government for a statement of principles. He de- 
precated factious opposition, but it was of great importance that the in- 
tentions of Government should be known. Todo this, Mr. Villiers had 
agreed to abandon his motion, and simply ask such questions as would 
elicit the views of ministers. Mr. Villiers rose at once, and concurred ; 
Mr. Cobden rose, when called, aud concurred : he was ready to sacrifice 
all other questions to the maintenance of free-trade Mr. Hume, amidst 
partial disapprobation, said Lord Jobn Russell ought to state the prin. 
cipleson which he meant to form a new cabinet, supposing he ousted the 
present, pointedly mentioning a broad measure of parliamentary reform. 
Mr. Thomas Duncombe concurred with Mr. Hume, with this addition 
that he could not approve of a policy which preferred free-trade in corn 
to the greater question of the representation of the people in their own 
House. Roused by this, Mr. Bright concurred with Lord John as to 
present tactics, and hinted at parliamentary reform as next to free- 
trade. Sir De Lacy Evans and Mr. Mangles concurred. Delighted 
with this approval, Lord John threw out strong insinuations that if the 
Liberal party wonld only act unitedly, and trust him, he would some 
day construct them a government on a broad basis. He had previously 
informed his friends that he intended to withdraw his bill for repre- 
sentative reform. 
The Policy agreed on amounts to this. Mr. Villiers will ask on Mon- 
day for astatement of ministerial intentions ; if they are unsatisfactory, 
t will be opon to any Member to move a want of confidence, or a free- 
trade resolution, or a limitation of the supplies—to do that, in fact, 
which would compel a dissolution. The general feeling being in favor 
ofta dissolution, and a re-assembling of Parliament in September next. 
The following were included in the list of those present, the number 
exceeding one hundred and fifty —Right Hon. M. T. Baines, R. Bernal, 
Sir Thomas Birch, John Bright, J. Brotherton, W. Brown, Sir E. Bux- 
ton, J. B. Carter, Sir William Clay, Richard Cobden, Sir T. Colebrooke, 
Hon. Wm. Cowper, R. Crowder, T. S. Duncombe, Sir T. Dundas, Vis- 
count Ebrington, John Ellis, Hon. G. Eliot, Viscount Enfield, Sir De L. 
Evans, Wm. Ewart, John Fergus, Matthew Forster, W. J. Fox, C0. Geach, 
Right Hon. T. M. Gibson, G. C. Glynn, C. Grenfell, Sir G. Grey, R. V. 
Grey, Lord R. Grosvenor, Sir B Hall, Alex. Hastie, James Heywood, 
Lord Marcus Hill, C. Hindley, T. B. Hobhouse, T. Law Hodges, Lord 
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Sheriff and his chaplain drove the Judges to the Established church, 
deposited them there, went themselves to the service in their own Roman 
Catholic chapel, then returned and took up the Judges, and drove them 
to the Assize Court. Lord Campbell was scandalized at this. After 


charging the Grand Jury, he referred to it,in order to rebuke the 


Sheriff mildly. He said that the High Sheriff is personally an honour 
to his county, and Lord Campbell rejoiced to think that his faith is no 
impediment to his performing the duties of his high office; Mr. Murray 
had sent a message to the Judges respecting the attendance at church, 
and Lord Campbell communicated to him that he was by no means ex- 
pected to do anything in the slightest degree contrary to his conscience 
or hurtful to his feelings; but he brought his chaplain, in the vestments 
of his own religion, to accompany her Majesty’s Judges. Lord Camp- 
bell lately had the honour of an interview with the head of that reli- 
gion at Rome, and has every reason to think him a most excellent and 
praiseworthy person; so his Lordship would not now be misinterpreted. 
The chaplain of the Sheriff is to appear as the chaplain of the Judges; 
he is expected to take his seat in their carriage, and to sit by them in 
court; he therefore becomes the chaplain of the Judges; but the Pro- 
testant religionis the religion of the Judges of this county. Lord Camp- 
bell hoped such a thing would not happen in future. The Grand Jury 
expressed their grateful thanks for Lord Campbell’s observations, and 
their entire concurrence in his sentiments.— Spectator, March 6. 


With reference to the above, another weekly paper of the following 
Saturday contains the subjoined remarks : 


Mr. Scott Murray, the High Sheriff of Buckinghamshire, in a letter 
to the daily press on Tuesday, has calmly, respectfully, and with an 
acknowledgment of Lord Campbell's personal courtesy, called in 
question the justice and propriety of the reprimand administered to 
him at Aylesbury, for having publicly appeared in his capacity of high 
sheriff, and accompanied the judges, attended by a Roman Catholic 
chaplain. Mr. Murray observes that he could not decline the office of 
high sheriff, and that being a Roman Catholic, and supposing ‘ that 
the chaplain appointed by the sheriff is the chaplain of the sheriff,’ he 
appointed a Roman Catholic chaplain. Mr. Justice Crompton was re- 
peatedly in contact with the chaplain before the chief-justice arriv- 
ed, and expressed no objection. He then reminds Lord Campbell of the 
circumstances under which he accompanied him from the railway sta- 
tion to the court, to the protestant church, and finally to the judge’s 
lodging, and that the chaplain was not dressed in the garb of any re- 
ligious order, but in the ** usual full dress worn by the Roman Catho- 
lic clergy on occasions unconnected with religious ceremonial.” He 
then observes, that after Lord Vanpbell’s rebuke in private, he was 
not prepared for the repetition of it in open court, which led the grand 
jury to suppose that he had been guilty of ‘a violent and wilful inno- 
vation.” He then respectfully, but firmly, and with an appearance of 
logical correctness, denies and combats the two propositions on which 
the chief: justice based his reprimand. ‘1. That the chaplain aproint- 
ed by the sheriff becomes the chaplain of the judges. 2. That the Pro- 
testant religion, by which was plainly meant the religion of the Esta. 
blished Church, is the religion of the judges of the country.” One of 
the duties of the sheriffis that of attendance on the judges of assize, 
& very important duty, but by no means the most important. The 
sheriff, ‘‘ as a portion of the proper state appertaining to his position,” 
appoints a clergyman as his personal chaplain. ‘ I never heard him 
called, except by your lordship, the chaplain of the judges, or the 
chaplain of any one but the sheriff’ The appointment of a chaplain 
is not even obligatory on the sheriff, which it surely would be if the 
judges had any interest in the matter. He regards this claim as a di 
rect encroachment on the privileges of the office of sheriff, which is the 


the judges’ chaplains as a totally distinct class from those of the 


Queen’s Bench was specially privileged, and by other acts various ad- 
vantages were extended to all judges’ chaplains. 


crown.”’ 





#0 complete a hold of public favour as its celebrated predecessor, or to 








G. Howard, Joseph Hume, Jas. Kershaw, Right Hon. H. Labouchere, 
Sir C. Lemon, C Lushington, the O'Gorman Mahon, R. D. Mangles, J. 
G. Marshall, William Marshall, Right Hon. Fox Maule, Viscount Mel- 
gund, George Moffatt, Sir W. Molesworth, M. J. O'Connell, Lord Alfred 
Paget, Lord Charles Paget, Lord George Paget, John Parker, F. Peel, 
Sir C. Philips, Sir R. Price, John L. Ricardo, J. A. Roebuck, Colonel 
Romilly, Lord J. Russell, Capt. G. P. Scrope, Lord Seymour, R. D. 
Shafto, Earl Shelburne, Right Hon. R V. Smith, Sir Wm. Somerville, 
Sir George Staunton, Edward Strutt, Admiral Stewart, H. W. Tancred, 
R. J. Tennent, Colonel Thompson, George Thompson, Capt. Townshend, 
Right Hon, H. Tufnell, Lord H. Vane, Hon. C, P, Villiers, C. B. Wall, 
Sir J. Walmsley, Sir Charles Wood. 





Tue Ducness or NorTHUMBERLAND’s AssemBLyY.—On Saturday 
evening their Graces the Duke and Duche:s of Northumberland gave a 
banquet to the leading members of the Cabinet, and her Majesty’s 
Household and their ladies, at their mansion, Northumberland House. 
The guests were the Earl and Countess of Derby, the Duke and Duchess 
of Montrose, the Marquis and Marchioness of Salisbury, the Earl of 
Lonsdale, the Earl and Countess of Malmesbury, the Earl and Countess 
of Eglinton, the Earl and Countess of Jersey, Viscount and Viscountess 
Hardinge, Lord and Lady Lyndhurst, Mr. and Mrs. Disraeli, Mr. and 
Mrs. Walpole, Mr. and Mrs. Henley, Sir Jobn Pakington and Lady 
Pakington, Admiral Hyde Parker, Admiral Hornby and Mr. Augus- 
tus Stafford. Dinner was served at eight, in the large Dining-room.— 
Covers were laid for thirty. 

At a more advanced hour of the night, after the banquet, the Duch- 
ess threw open her magnificent saloons for the reception of a select 
number of visitors. With the superb and almost regal adornments of 
the interior of Northumberland House the public, through the kindness 
and liberality of its noble and gallant owner last year, are already fa- 
miliar. The saloons, as they were seen on Saturday night by the light 
of some hundreds of wax tapers, appeared gorgeous and dazzling in the 
extreme. The company commenced setting down about ten, Among 
the very first arrivals was his Grace the Duke of Wellington, attired 
in the costume of a field-marshal. The Gallant Duke remained only 
for a short time, retiring before eleven. His Serene Highness Prince 
Nicholas of Nassau, attended by the Baron Hadeln, also honoured her 
Grace with his presence until nearly midnight.-- London paper, March 8. 





Lirerary MrnisTertaAL APPoINTMENTS.—The representation of 
literature and science wil! not suffer by the present changes of the Gov- 
ernment. The Whig Ministry had some names besides that of Lord 
John Russell not unknown in the republic of letters, and one of 
the last official acts of the Government was the honourable appointment 
of Mr. Layard as Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs. In the new 
Ministry we have, first and most conspicuous in authorship, Mr. Dis- 
raeli. Mr. Alison, the historian, it is said, will be the Lord-Advocate 
for Scotland, being succeeded in the sheriffdom of Lanarkshire by Pro- 
fessor Ayton, author of some of Bon Gaultiers *‘ Ballads,’ and editor 
of Blackwood. Sir Exerson Tennent, Sir Edward Sugden, Lord Jobn 
Manners, Mr. Whiteside, the Earl of Malmesbury, Lord De Ros, are all 
known as authors as well as politicians. The Duke of Northumberland 
also is favourably known as a zealous promoter of arts and learning, 
and with the more public business of his office he will not overlook 
many practical improvements in the naval departmerts, to which he 
has given much attention.—Lilerary Gazette. 





ImporTANT Discovery FoR SEAMEN.—Mr. Thomson, surgeon, 
R.N., the inventor of the Naval Telegraphic Lights, has submitted & 
plan to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, by which candles 


less warrantable, because the law expressly recognizes the existence of | and oil may for ever be dispensed with, many thousands of pounds an- 


nually being saved tothe country, and yet ten times more licht secured 


sheriffs’. By 2lst Henry VIII. the ehaplain uf the chief justice of the | to every ship afloat: this is accomplished by a simple and a very in- 


genious method of using the slush from salt meats, now of no use. 
Their Lordships have approved of the invention ; and since the order 





: : : ° $s ; ; ; hip, 

“ It is thus plainly in the power of the judges ab i ke wi was given by the Admiralty her Majesty’s ship Impregnabie fiag § 
on their circuits, chaplains of their own, an if ony ta so Shooghent Devonport, has been lighted from stem to stern on this new plan. The 
to diseontinue their appointment, this can hardly afford a reasonable pretext for | men in each ship, in place of having one dip of 34 to the pound, ae 
endeavouring to appropriate the chaplains of other and independent officers of the | now a light for six hours equal to 16 dips, and from which, by the ai 


of a parabolic reflector, they are enabled to read 30 feet off This 


Lord Campbell's second proposition is that the state religion is the | candle-tube may be filled with water, yet it can be instantly expelled 


religion of the Judges of England. The laws of England say that Ro- | and the light fully maintained. The grease is so locked up it cannot 
man Catholics and Protestant dissenters of all classes may be judges. ' well escape, so that the lamp may be rolled about the deck. 
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BreakKWATER on THE Mersey.—A report just submitted 

‘nthe Liverpool Chamber of Commerce by Mr. W. M. Koss contains a 
roject devised by Mr. George Rennie, C E. for the reclamation from 
ee of the vast sand- banks in the estuary of the River Mersey by 
means of a breakwater extending seaward from the Black Rock I oint, 
five miles in length. If carried into execution, it is stated that, besides 
being the means of averting wuch loss of life and property, it will ma- 
terially improve the entrance to the port in a navigable point of view. 
There are two other projects arising from this—one being for the ap- 
lication of the sewage manure to the neighbouring lands, and the 
vier the formation of a local building society, its purpose being the 
very desirable one of “‘ making every man the owner of his own house.” 





New Move or Oreratine 1n SurnGery.—It is known to the pro 
fessors of natural philosopby that a platina wire can be heated instan- 
taneously to a red heat, by means of a powerful electric battery, and 
that in that state it will cut through the skin and flesh of the human 
body with more ease than the sharpest instrument. The surgeons of 
the Santa Theresa Hospital, in Vienna, have made the experiment of 
substituting such a wire for the usual surgical instruments in some of 
their operations, and it is said with perfect success. They have laid a 
mewoir on the subject before the Imperial Academy of Science in that 
capital.— Lancet. 

AHore ror France.—The Moniteur has published a decree announ- 
cing the alterations that are to be allowed in the liveries of the Sena- 
rs and Councillors of State. Cloth is to be used instead of velvet ; 
and there is to be a considerable curtailment of gold lace. This com- 

Jiance with the wish of the Senators as to an alteration in their clothes, 
Ls hailed by seme as a hopeful sign ; for it looks as if there were some 
grievances that may lead to re-dress.—Punch. 
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DEMPSTER'S BALLAD ENTERTAINMENT, 


R. DEMPSTER’S FIRST ORIGINAL BALLAD ENTERTAINMENT this season, 

will be given at the Tabernacle on Monday eveniny, March 29. inclucing the follow- 
ing songs :—* The Indian's Complaint.” “ Morning, Noou and Night,” ‘ 1 see thee sweetly 
smile,” “John Anderson, ry Jo,” * The Maid of Dee,” “ My heart is like a silent Lute,” 
« The Barring 0’ the Door ” “Lament of the Irish Emigrant,” “ Wertthou like me in Lifi’s 
jow Vale,” “ The Reiny Day,’ “ My Nannie O.”” “ Letus love one another,” und the * May 
Queen,” in three parts. Tickets 50 cents. Books 121-2cents. Tu commence at é o'clock, 


SS Sf — _ 


Diep.—At New Brighton, on the 23d inst., Frederick Philipse, son of Beverley 
Robinson, Jr., aged 2 years and 8 months 

Dizp.—In Brooklyn, N. Y., on the 21st March, in the 34th year of ber age, Mary 
Ann Brindly, wife of W.T. Walcot, formerly of the Island of Barbadoes, W.1., 
aad eldest daughter of J.C.Pelham. Her remains were interred in the Green- 
wood Cemetery, Brooklyn. 





To CoUNTRY AND OTHER Sunscripers.—We have to inform many of our 
subscribers, who have requested that their engravings :night be forwarded to 
them by mail, that this cannot be done. The Post Office will not convey them, if 
puton rollers, and without rollers they would be irretrievably spoited. For or- 
ders by private hand, or express, we are always ready. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 1-4 a 109 7-8. 
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The Cunard Steamer Europa, Capt. Lott, brirgs the Liverpool mails 
of the 13th. inst., and as the public is watching with some curiosity the 
progress and the prospects of Earl Derby's administration, the contents 
of the mail- bag are closely scrutinised. From them it appears that the 
opponents of the new Government are more vigorous and decided in 
their opposition, than is the Government in adopting measures for its 
own support. Thus the Anti-Corn-Law League has taken the initiative, 
and, not content with thundering forth its eloquent denunciations 
against the presumed policy of the Cabinet, it has in various places 
already subscribed a quarter of a million of dollars towards the expen- 
ses of contested elections. Holding in infinite disgust the dictatorial 
tone assumed by this League, which affects a ‘‘ higher law” than that 
emanating from the Sovereign, the Lords, and the Commgns, we must 
acknowledge that its course under the circumstances is more natural 
and less objectionable than that of the late Prime Minister. Tumbled 
out of office from his own sheer inability to guide the helm of state, and 
not ejected from it by the intrigues or even by the direct votes of his 
successors, Lord John Russeli with singular indelicacy has constitated 
himself leader of the opposition, and has gathered around him a motley 
assemblage of thick-and-thin and occasional supporters. How they pur- 
pose forcing the Earl of Derby into a declaration of his intentions may 
be found recorded elsewhere, in a notice of the meeting; and by the 
next steamer we shall probably know how far the head of the Govern- 
ment is prepared to define his position. And what a difficult one it is! 
The manufacturers, backed by the majority of the press, will hear of no 
retrogade movement towards a duty on imported corn—the agricultur- 
ists clamour for stringent protection. A compromise, in the shape of a 
moderate tax, might satisfy the conscience of many of the men now in 
office, and be a convenient mode of settling the difficulty ; but it would 
neither mollify the bitterness of the League, nor content the ultras of 
the country party. The Government must speak out plainly; and since 
in some shape or other, in greater or lesser degree, the principle of 
“protection” must be avowed, it seems not improbable that a vote of 
want of confidence in the ministry, or of adhesion to Free-trade, may 
compel the speedy dissolution of Parliament, and a formal appeal to the 
country. The ‘liberal’ journalists still pretend to treat a return to 
the old system as a sheer impossibility; but they have evidently some 
misgivings on the subject. For our own part, when we read of the ex- 
traordinary prosperity of Great Britain under its present commercial 
policy, we cannot but remember its unexampled strides to power and 
Wealth during the thirty years preceding the change. Liverpool, Glas- 
gow, Leeds, Manchester, and Birmingham, were not actually stagnant 
ere Free-trade existed, and whilst yet Colonies reaped advantage from 
connection with the mother country. 

With the exception of Lord Naas, who has been forced to abaudon the 
hope of re-election fur the County of Kildare, the M P’s who vacated 
their seats by the acceptance of office have resumed them, almost with- 
out a show of opposition. 

Lord Colchester has received the appointment of Vice President of 
the Board of Trade declined by Mr. GF. Young. With it is combined 
the office of Paymaster General. Lord Colchester is a Captain in the 
Navy, and the son of Mr. Abbot who was raised to the Peerage after 
long service as Speaker of the House of Commons. 

The Queen, after the fatigues and anxieties attending the recent 
Change in her Counsellors, has retired to her charming residence at the 
Isle of Wight. Though her Majesty’s sympathies are pretty well 
known to be with the Whigs, there has been no whisper of impediment 
thrown in the way of their successors. 

It was announced in London on the day of the Europa’s sailing, that 
® steamer arrived in the Channel from the Cape of Good Hope had 
brought glad tidings of the termination of the Caffre war, and of the 
Unconditional surrender of the Chiefs. Accounts had previously been 
Teceived of great successes on the part of our troops, and of capture 
of tens of thousands of cattle from the natives. A fortnight since, a 
direct arrival from the Cape at Boston communicated the same infor- 
mation. The Army has to regret the death, in action, of Major Wil- 
mot of the Royal Artillery, a most zealous and distiaguished officer. — 
If it be true that Sir Harry Smith has really brought this Caffre War 
to a fortunate termination, there will be a singular coincidence be- 
tween his military fate and that of Lord Gough. It will be remember. 
ed that the latter was superseded by Sir Charles N upier, but had re. 
trieved his errors by brilliant success, prior to the arrival of Sir 








Charles. We shall be delighted to find Sir Harry Smith similarly cir- 
cumstanced with reference to Major General Cathcart. 

But war in some shape would appear to be our destined lot. Scarce- 
ly out of one, we are plunged into another; and if past experience be 
worth any thing, one that may prove both costly and difficult. We al- 
lude, of course, to the affair at Rangoon, a detailed account of which 
is given above, extracted from an East Indian journal brought by the 
Bombay mail of the 3rd ult.—In connection with this subject, we beg 
to hint to the Washington Republic that it is altogether wide of the 
mark in its article of Thursday, headed “ John Bullin India.” In- 
stead of wanting ‘‘ any imaginable object,” save increased territory, the 
expedition was sent down to obtain specified and moderate redress for 
specific injuries inflicted on British merchants and others. Nor, 
in spite of the apt quotation from a London newspaper, is annex: 
ation in that quarter desirable. The deadly unhealthiness of the cli- 
mate, so fatally tested in the last Rangoon war, would alone suflice to 
prevent any such notion obtaining seriously with the Government of 
British India. The whole question of our acquired sway in the East is 
too vast to be here taken into view; but whoever denies that the gain 
to the native inhabitants has been immense, must be singularly ill-read 
in the records of native rule. The contrast between the exaction and 
oppression common under the Rajahs and other Chieftains, and the re- 
spect for native rights, property, and religion, enforced by British 
guardians should at least induce some circumspection in the denunci- 
ations so frequently and so unfoundedly launched against us. 





True to his despotic instincts, Louis Napoleon is busily occupied in 
falminating decrees against the few institutions of France, wherein a 
liberal thought might by any possibility be engendered. Having at- 
tacked and purged the Judiciary, he turns now to the University and 
the Collegiate establishmeuts, making the Professorships and all the 
leading appointments not only dependent on his Svereign will, but re. 
serving to himself or the Minister of Public Instruction the right to 
cancel or revoke them. To this indignity, as to a thousand others, 
France is compelled to submit. Nor are hergroans audible. A glimmer 
indeed of dissatisfaction oozes out occasionally; nor do the details of 
the late mock election exhibit such unanimity of feeling as the Moniteur 
describes. Scandalous were the frauds and outrageous the coercion 
practised at the ballot-hoxes. The new chamber will, it is believed, be 
convened on Monday next ; but its meeting will be altogether unimport- 
ant in @ political point of view. Some anxiety is, however, entertained as 
to the course which will be adopted by General Cavaignac and the four 
other opponents of the Government. Will he refuse to take the oath 
of allegiance? Ifso, the Dictator has decreed beforehand thatsuch re- 
fusal is tantamount to resignation. Will the General then be re-elected 
in his district? We trust he may; and that hence may arise such a 
strife between popular will and insolent tyranny, that the army may 
awake from its disgraceful lethargy and permit a system to be over- 
thrown, whose existence is a reproach on civilization. 

The difficulty with Switzerland has, it is said, been settled, the 
Swiss having quietly coaxed away from their territory the obnoxious 
French political refugees, whilst they have professed extreme indigna- 
tion at the bullying tone adopted by the President of France. Lord 
Cowley, our Ambassador in Paris, protested earnestly against the 
adoption of hostile measures.—Renewed assurances of the pacific in- 
tentions of Louis Napoleon have been made to the principal Courts of 
Europe ; in other words, he finds that he cannot carry out his scheme 
for feeding the national vanity by a series of armed demonstrations. 
The military fever will probably therefore expend itself in a magnifi- 
cent review. The fortifications of Paris are to be garnished with muni- 
tions of war—of course the guns will be turned against internal, and 
not external, foes. 

Three French celebrities are dead—Marmont, the last of Napoleon’s 
Marshals—-Armand Marrast, formerly editor of the .Vational, a leader 
in the Revolution of February, 1848, Mayor of Paris under the Pro 
visional Government, and President of the Constituent Assembly—also 
Madame Sophie Gay, an authoress of high repute, and mother to 
Madame Emile Girardin who occupies herself no mean place in the 
world of letters. 





With unfeigned sorrow we record the death of Lieut.-General Sir 
John Harvey, K.C.B., Lieut.-Governor of Nova Scotia. This melan- 
choly event took place on Monday last, at the Government House, Ha- 
lifax. As an able soldier he won the high regard of the public, in the 
last American war; and as an administrator of civil affairs he had ac 
quired great and deserved popularity, amongst our countrymen who 
were brought into relations with him. Peace to the ashes of the good 
and the brave! Sir John Harvey leaves an enviable memory behind 
him. 





More than once we have advocated the necessity of endowing mastera 
of merchant vessels at sea with supreme authority, and have seen with 
satisfaction that the tribunals of law have generally sustained them in 
its exercise. But there are two sides to every question; and acase re- 
cently occurred at Liverpool, where the law indeed did vindicate a 
Captain's rights, but, to our thinking, with a most signal and injudi. 
cious disregard of justice. An American packet-ship was in the Mer 
sey, ready for sea. Oa the crew being mustered, Jack found that the 
ship was short-handed, and very wisely, as well as legally, protested 
against so unfair a tax upon his strength. The Captain treated the de- 
mur as a mutiny, argued the matter by the application of a belayiag- 
pin, and endeavoured to coerce his crew into doing what they were pot 
bound todo But the crew resisted, and in turn maltreated the Cap- 
tain, with whom it would have gone hard, but for the intervention of 
the mate, a revolver, anda cutlass, under whose joint efforts order was 
restored, and the offenders severely cut and hacked and maimed. Then 
was done, whut should have been done in the first instance; the police 
were summoned, and the refractory portion of the crew were marche] 
off incustody. We were constrained to blush for the discretion of 
three Cheshire Magistrates, when we read that on an investigation of 
the case, they condemned the seamen in fines and imprisonment, and 
allowed the Captain to go scot free. These “ Dogberries” deserve to 
be immortalised by Punch, although the matter is too serious for laugh- 
ing over. In such decisions ies the germ of many a marine disaster. 
The lives of passengers may be endangered by the immunity with which 
the required number of a crew may be curtailed; and the seaman will 
take vengeance into his own keeping, when he finds that redress is not 
to be obtained. 


The argument on the injunction laid upon the Art-Union has closed ; 
and it is fuliy expected that judgment will be delivered sufficiently 
early to admit of the distribution taking place on Tuesday, the appoint 
ed day, if the decision be in favour of the Association. That it will be 
socan scarcely be doubted, since several members of the Judiciary 
have given decided opinions to that effect. We shall be glad to see 
common sense applied in the case, and the law administered according 
to its spirit. 








The public has learned with much sympathy and regret that Mrs. 
Mowatt, that attractive actress, met with a severe accident, on Friday 
of last week, at Boston. The horse she was riding reared, threw her, 
and fell partially on her. One of her ribs was broken and she was 


otherwise hurt; but we are happy to add that the injuries sustained 
were not of a dangerous character, and that she is recovering from 
their effects. 
The Toronto Colonist, after reviewing what has been said and done 
ia Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, on the subject of making the Legis- 
lative Council elective, comes to the conclusion that ere long those 
Provinces will see the alterntioa carried out. 








A Partiat Guimpse ar THe Prorectionist ProcRaAMMeE.—The 
re-election of Mr. Disraeli for Buckinghamshire took place on the 12th 
inst. From the following brief summary of his address to the elec- 
tors, @ slight idea of his views may bo gathered. 


Mr. Disraeli said he would give a most definite description of the 
policy of the Government, and he would put forward no false policy. 
but would act in office as he had done in opposition They were anxious 
that the policy which they pursued on the benches of the opposition 
should be carried out now that they were in office. It was the opinion 
of the government that the measures of 1846 had been carried with 
precipitation, and without regard to the productive interests of the 
country. After they had increased the national debt to pay for the 
abolition of slavery, they had altered their colonial policy to foster 
slavery. So again with respect to the Navigation-laws. After they 
had altered those laws, they still left the British shipowners under 
great disadvantages. (Cheers.) These three interests had been injured 
by Free-trade, and he thought the maintenance of these three branches 
was essential, and should be protected. (Cheers.) Even the Free- 
traders themselves admitted that those interests should be protected. 
(Cheers) With regard to agriculture, he assured them that it was 
their intention to bring forward such measures as would enable the 
British producers to come into fair competition with the foreign pro- 
ducers. (Cheers.) Even Mr. M‘Culloch admitted that there should 
be a duty of 2s. 6d. on every quarter of foreign barley, and he said 
further, that the burden of local taxation was most oppressive on the 
British producers, and that there should be a duty of 7s. per qr. in 
favour of British wheat. That was the opinion of a Free-trader. He 
agreed with Mr. M‘Culloch that the question should be settled by a 
countervailing duty, it was his deliberate opinion that the cheapest 
and easiest way of settling the question was by a countervailing duty. 
(Che:rs.) He would not, however, pledge the Government to a mea- 
sure of that sort. The country would soon have an opportunity of 
speaking their minds on that point. If the country decided the question 
it must tuke the consequences, and if the country did not give justice 
to the agricultural interests, they must submit to a reduction of taxa- 
tion. Ifthe country did not consent to the imposition of countervail- 
ing duties the Parliament must settle the question, and would have the 
duty forced upon it. 





The Merchants’ Exchange in Wall street, has been sold at auction, 
under foreclosure of the holders of the first mortgage bonds, for eight 
hundred and five thousand dollars. The purchaser was W. W. De 
Forest. The Panama Railroad is now opened to a point on the river 
nearly forty miles above Chagres, and the mail steamers will all land at 
Navy Bay hereafter. This will be in smooth water, and passevgers 
will thus avoid the danger and expense of landing in small boats at 
Chagres.— -Delaroche, has just finished a magnificent picture, repre- 
senting the two children of Edward IV. of England, reading the Bible 
in their prison. ——We regret to notice the death of a Mr. Boyd of Syd- 
ney, N. 8S. W., who being on an excursion in his yacht, the Wanderer, 
was cut off by the natives of the Soloman Islands.——We understand 
the Duke of Newcastle is about to lead to the altar Miss Hughes, the 
beautiful and accomplished niece of Mr. Quintin Dick, MP. The Mar- 
quis of Bath is said to be the accepted suitor for the hand of the Lady 
Harriet Hamilton, eldest daughter of the Marquis and Marcbioness of 
Abercorn. Viscount Mandeville, eldest son of the Duke of Manchester, 
is understood to be about to marry a German lady of high rank and 
fortune. ——The 4mazon Fund now amcunts to above £11,000. It will 
be kept epen for about another month, and it is most probable that it 
will ultimately reach £12,000.——The Federal Council, Switzerland, 
has resolved to send to America a piece of granite from the valley of 
Hablern, near Interlacken, to form a part of the intended monument to 
Washington. This is rather more appropriate than the contribu- 
tion from Pius IX.—The committee of management at the Jardin des. 
Plantes de Paris have just presented to the Hunterian Museum of the 
College of Surgeons casts of eggs of the gigantic wingless bird of Mada- 
gascar (.Epyornis maximus of Geoffrey de St. Hilaire). ‘These ener- 
mous eggs are equal in size to 12 ostrich, 16 cassowary, 148 domestic 
hen’s, or 60,000 humming bird’s eggs.——A requisition is in course of 
signature calling on Captain W. Peel, R.N., third son of the late Bar- 
onet, to stand for Westminster on the principles of his late father. —— 
The gigantic steamer Great Britain may soon be expected here. —— 
A hunting establishment, it is said, is about to be organized for the 
French President. What next?——By the death of the Rev. John 
Keate, one of the canonries of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, becomes 
vacant, and will beat the disposal of the Earl of Derby. It is ramour- 
ed that the Rev. Dr. Hawtrey, whe succeeded Dr. Keate as head-mas- 
ter of Eton College eighteen years ago, will be appointed to the vacan- 
cy.—Lord Campbell is to preside at the ensuing annual dinner of 
the Royal Literary Fund.— The 7'wnes recently contained the follow- 
ing queer advertisement ‘‘To F. D. N., Glasgow, ‘* The Times is the 
Jefferies of the Press.” Beta, box 318, post-office, Bristol——MWr. 
Bourcicault, our lively and successful writer of comedies, is about we 
believe, to adventure as an actor, under engagement to appear at the 
Princess’s Theatre. The engagement of Mr. Walter Lacy by Mr. Chas. 
Kean is also announced : the two gentlemen being intended to replace 
Mr. Wigan, who is about to leave the company at the close of the sea- 
son and visit America.——Elinburgh journals speak ia high terms of 
a young lady whese stage name is Miss Fane; and who has appeared 
with success as Lady T'eaz/e, to the Sir Peter of her father, the gen- 

tleman whose stage-name is Mr. Ranger—We understand that the next 
novelty to be produced at the Princess’s Theatre will be a comedy from 
the pen of Mr. Douglas Jerrold. Report has had a good deal to say 
about this forthcoming play, which is stated to be acomedy of English 
life with a strong serious interest. It will be produced immediately 
after Easter.——Mdlle. Rachel has just appeared in a new play 
‘* Diane,” written expressly for her by Monsieur Emile Augier.—— 
Punch says that the danger of abolishing the property qualification 
for members of Parliament is this—that if some of our legislators were 
to be without their property qualification, they would have no other 
qualification whatever Sir E Bulwer Lytton will preside at the 

anniversary dinner of the General Theatrical Fuad, on the 5th of April, 
Mr. Macready being prevented, by illness in his family, from filling 
that office, as originally intended.——No decision has yet been come to 
respecting the disposal of the surplus funds arising from the receipts 
connected with the Great Exhibition. It appears, however, to be well 
understood that the funds will be applied solely to purposes connected 
with the application of art to the manufactures of the country. The 
Marquis of Londonderry has agreed to present the Rev. Mr. Law, who 
recently eloped with his daughter, Lady Adelaide Vane, to a living of 
about £690 per annum, one of the six good rectorships in the gift of 
the noble marquis. —— Mrs. Johnston, long connected with Tait’s 
Mugazine, has received a pension of £100 per annum, as an acknowl- 
edgment of her eminent literary merits Ja the lst inst., being the 
first day of the publication of ** Bleak House,” Mr, Dickens had the 
honour of entertaining at dinner his Grace the Dake of Devonshire and 
the leading members of the Guild of Literature and Art, including 
Messrs. Stanfield, Grieve, Stone, Egg, Teaniel, Haghe, Knight, 
Horne, Bell, Costello, Forster. Cunningham, Collings. [t seems to 
us that @ more auspicious day might have been chosen. 
It is confidently stated that the new Irish Government intend to re- 
instate Lord Roden in the commission of the peace.——Yhe Burl of 
Belfast recently delivered the first of a series of lectures in aid of the 
Belfast Working Classes’ Associations’ Library Fund. The subject was, 
‘* The Poets of the Nineteenth Century.’”>-—-Lord Derby loves a joke, 
and not unfrequently indulges in one at the expense of his own friends. 
[t is reported that a friend, meeting his lordship the other day, made 
the usual inquiry after his health and his ministry. «I am quite well, 
and happy to say that the babies also are as well as can be expected,”’ 
was the reply ——The churchwardens of St. Paul's Church, Covent 
Garden, have resolved to erect memorial tablets for two well-known 
poets, whose remains rest within their precincts. Butler, the auchor of 
‘‘Hudibras,” and Dr. Walcott, the} noted “Peter Pindar.”——The 
Globe states that by the budget of the new Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer the income and malt taxes are to be repealed, and a duty of one 
shilling per ton on all coals is to be levied at the pit’s mouth. This is 
calculated, says the sanguine financier, to raise a sum of £7,000,000. 
——Itis reported that Her Majesty’s Theatre will open on the 23d 

inst., with Herr Hellier as musical director and conductor. The eele- 
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brated Mdlle. Wagner, from Berlin, is eng , and will appear as 
Fides in Meyerbeer’s *‘ Prophéte.” Mdme. Sontag, Maile Cruvelli, 
Mdme. Florentini, Signor Guasco, Signor Calzolari, Signor de Bassini, 
Siguor Belletti, Signor Ferlotti, the two Lablaches, &e, are also en- 
—tThe Pasha of Egypt is constructing his railway by means 
of mative labour under the direction of English engineers. 
Meyerbeer, the composer, has received from Queen Victoria two 
works of art and a complimentary letter for his ode to the memory of 
Rauch, the celebrated sculptor.——The new grand cpera of ** The Wan- 
dering Jew” is to be produced in Paris in the course of the present 
month.——r. J. Madison Morton has ceased to act as stage. manager 
of Drury-lane Theatre ; he has been succeeded by Mr. W. West —— 
A committee has been formed in Dublin for the erection of a suitable 
testimonial to the poet Moore.——Sbooting galleries are ordered to be 
coustructed at the Royal Barracks, Dublin, for the use of the recruits. 
——The receipts of the Wesleyan Missionary Society for the year 1851 
will, it is said, exceed £190,000 ——Upwards of 1000 persons sailed 
from Plymouth in one week for the Australian and neighbouring co- 
lonies._—Smith O’Brien is at present acting as classical tutor in the 
family of Dr. Brook, in Van Diemen’s Land ——Mr. Braham. sen, 
is announced to commence a series of ‘* last appearances” at Exeter- 
hall, London, when he will sing ‘‘ Comfort ye, my People,” “* The Old 
English Gentleman.” ‘* Melly Bawn,” and the ** Bay of Biscay.” — —On 
the occasion of the joint benefit of Grisi and Mario, at St. Petersburgh, 
lately, these artistes were called on the stage no less than twenty times, 
and the Emperor presented Grisi with a cashmere shawl valued at 
£800, a tiara of pearls and diamonds, and a ring of immense value. 


Royau Irauian Opera, Covent Garpen.—Mr. Frederick Gye 
has just issued his prospectus for the sixth season, which was to com- 
mence on Tuesday the 23d inst The re-engagements are (irisi and 
Viardot, Madame Castellan, Mdile. Bertrande, Mdlle. Anna Zerr, and 
Malle. Cotti ; Signori Mario, Stigelli, Mei, Soldi, Tamberlik (tenors) ; 
Ronconi, Tagliafico, Polonini, Gregorio, Rache, Marini (his first appear- 
ance these three years), and Herr Formés (barytones and basses) The 
pew engagements are Madame Gazzaniga, the famed prima donna from 
Italy ; Mdlle. Seguin, a new contralto ; and, possibly, Madame Medori, 
from St. Petersburg and Brussels; Signor Galvani, the tenor from 
Milan ; Herr Ander,, the great German tenor; M. Gueymard, the cele- 
brated French tenor; and Sig. Bartolini, a new barytone, from Brus- 
sels and Palermo. 

The part of the prospectus which will surprise our readers the most, 
and which is likely to provoke no little discussion, is the snnounce- 
ment of the arrangements for the virtual revival of the ballet, which, 
at this establishment, has been regarded as defunct. Duvertisements 
after short operas are to be restored, instead of giving scraps of works. 
Mdlile. Robert, Mdlle. Louise Taglioni, and Mdlle. Frassi, already 
known at the Royal Italian Opera, are re-engaged, as also the Mdlles. 
Bellotti, Mdlle. Leblond, Mdlle. Kolemberg, and MM. Minard, Flusse, 
and Rualt.. M. Alexandre is ballet master, and Mr. Alfred Mellon 
resumes his old post as leader of the ballet. It is announced, also, that 
the orchestra and chorus have received several important additions. 


Appointments. 


The following gentlemen had been promoted paid Attachés in the diplomat ¢ 
service previous to the retirement of Lord Granville from the offiice of Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs:—the Hon W. Eden, to Washinton; Mr. A. H. Berkeley, 
to Mexico; the Hon. 8S. West. to Stuttgard; the Hon, W.. Grey, to Paris ; Mr. F. 
Hamilt m, to Vienna; Mr. W. Manley, to Rio Janeiro; Mr. J. H. Burnley, to Lis- 
bon. ‘The following gentlemen have been appointed unpaid Atrachés :—Lord Hu- 
bert De Burg, at Florence; Mr. Ross, at Berne; the Hon. J. Eilis, at Lisbon; 
Mr. H. C. Lofft, at Turin; Mr. C. Middleton, at Madrid; Mr. G. Strachey, at Sr. 
Petersburgh.—The Hon. H. Prendergast Vereker to be H. M. Consul at Rio 
Grande do Sul.—Samue) Vines, Esq., to be H. M. Consul at Para.—Charles Spink, 
Esq., to be H. M. Consul at Maranham.—Randall Callander, Esq., to be H. M. 
Gonsul at St. Catherine’s.—J. D. Harding, D. C. L. to be Queen’s Advocate, in 
succession to Sir Join Dodson, appointed Judge of the Prerogative Court.—Dr. 
Travers Twiss Vicar-General of the province of Canterbury, on the resignation of 
Sir John Dodson.—Mr. 8. R. M. Leake, Principal Clerk Assistant to the Secre- 
taries of the Tieasury, bas retired after a service of 50 years. Mr. Leake is suc- 
ceeded by Mr. W. H. Stephenson, one of the senior clerks, who was private se 
cretary to Sir Robert Peel when P. ime Minister —George Goodinan, Esq., Mayor 
of Leeds, has been knighted.—Col. Menzies of the R. M. has been appointed one 
of H. M. aides de camp.—-Capt. the Hon. Mortimer Sackville-West to be one of 
the Grooms of H. M. Most Hon. Privy Chamber in Ordinary, in the room of the 
Right Hon, William Beresford.— Wilbraham Taylor, Esq , to be one of the Gen- 
tlomeo Ushers Quarterly Waiters in Ordinary to H. M., in the room of Capt. the 
Hon, Mortimer Sack ville-Weset, soumaind the Queen has conferred the honour 
of Knighthood npon Charles Crompton, Esq., one of the Judges of H. M. Court 
of Queen's Bench. 


Army. 


Wan-OrrFicr, March 5.—8th Regt of Lt Drags: Lt the Hon S F Carew has 


been allowed to retire from the service by the sale of his commission. 17h Regt 
of Fe; Maj Cole, from 69th Ft, to be Maj, v Bouchier, who ex. 69th Ft; Maj Bou 

chier, from 17ch Ft to be Maj, v Cole, who ex. 80th Ft; Eos Tweedie, from 12th 
Ft, to be Ens, v Day, appto 96th Ft. 93d Ft; Maj Rothe to be Lt-Col, w-p, v 
Spark, dec; Capt Banuer to be Maj, w-p, v Rothe; Lt Seton to be Capt, w-p, v 
Banoer ; Lt Maxwell to be Capt, b-p, v Macpherson, who ret; Ens Scewart to 
be Lt, w-p, v Seton; Ens Clarke to be Lt, b-p, v Maxwell. 2d WI Regt; Acting 
‘Assist Surg Nash, M D, to be Assist Surg, v Clarke app to Staif. Ceylon Rifle 
Regt; H. Dudley, Esq. to be Paymaster, v Warren, dec. 

Hospital Siaff. Assist-Surg Clarke from 2d W I Regt, to be Assist-Surg to the 
Forces. v Moore app to 6th Drag Gds. 

Orrice OF OrpNancg, Feb. 283—RI Regt of Artillery ; Brvt Maj Dacres to 
he Lt-C i, v Burnaby who ret upon f-p. Sec Capt Travers to be Capt v Dacres. 
First Lt Phelips to be See Capt, v Travers. Sec Lt Elliot to be First Lt, v 
Phelips 

mae at ArtTILLeRY.—Capt G J Beresford, to be Assist-Inspector of the Royal 
Military Academy, in the room of Lieut Col Savage, prom. Sec Capt Radcliffe, 
to the R. H Artillery, v Pack, prom. First Lieut Woolsey, to the RA Artillery 
v Paget, prom. 

The army estimates for 1852-3, give an official detail of the services of officers 
who have been placed on the list of rewards for distinguished services since the 
estimates for 1851-2, were issued. The following are the names of the officers 
who have received rewards :—Maj Gen W Jervois, in addition to £100 already 
received by him, £100. Maj-Gen Sir W Chalmers, C B, in addition to £100 a 
year already received by him, £100. Maj-Gen W Campbell, C B, in addition to 
£100 already received by him, £100. Maj-Gen L Arguimbau, CB, in addition to 
£100 a year already received by him. £100. Maj Gen F Calvert, CB, in addition 
to £100 a year already received by him, £100. Lt Gen Cosmo Gordon, £200 
Lt Gen Arthur Lloyd. since dead. Maj-Gen Thomas B Aylmer, £200. Maj Gen 
Sie De Lacy Evans, K C B, in addition to his present allowance of £100 per an- 
num, £100. Maj Gen Edward Fleming, £100. Maj-Gen A Maclachlan, £100 

Cevton CoMMAND.—Major General Bainbrigge, C. B., has been selected for 
the important charge of the command of the forces stationed in Ceylon, in succes. 
sion to Lieut.-General Smelt, C. B., whose promotion at the last brevet occasioned 
his removal! from that situation. 

Bricgape Mason or Cavatry.—Lieut Colonel Cotton, anattached, succeeds 
Lord De Ros as Major of Brigade to the Cavalry in London. Lieut Col nel Cot 
ton was formerly in the 16th Lancers, with which distinguished regiment he ser- 
ved in India. 

Yeomanry CAvatry In Kent.—Orders have been given by the Lord. Lieute- 
nant of Kent to the commanding officers of the East and West Kent regiments, in 
eompliance with instructions issued by the late Secretary of Sta‘e for the Home 
Department, requiring that all the respective troops be recruited up to their full 
complement, and to commence their diills, with sword exercise and ball practice 
at targets, dismounted. : d 

Tue Minre Rirte —The practice carried on with this new arm during the 
week, ending on the 13th inst., at Woolwich, was at 500 yards and very satisfac- 
tory. The officers and non-commissioned officers on the same day proceeded to 
the marshes and fired a number of rounds at 800 yards range. The practice at 
that distance cave a result of one in every five balls fired striking the target, and 

they all went the entire length of the range. During three days of last week a 
rifle was shown on a plan submitted by Lord Ranelagh, and some very good prac- 
tice made with it at 600 yards range. It is much thicker in the barrel and about 
& foor shorter than the Minié rifle. The artillery practice was equally satisfactory. 
The six 12 pounders of the troops of the Royal Horse Artillery were brought for- 
ward to a station at 850 yards range, and five spherical live shells fired from each 
of these howitzers. The practice was very good at that long range, and showed 
how destructive the Royal Horse Artillery could be with that description of arm, 
which can be brought irto the field with great rapidity with only four horses, and 
moved anil fired by the gunner with as much facility as their light 6 pounders. The 
9 pounder field battery was drawn up at 1000 yards range, and fired spherical 
shells at that distance, 
PorTABLE Fiery TececRarn —Mojor Brownrigg of the Grenad’er Guards 
has invented and adopted for use a mode of distant communication, by means of 
- ve = Pare ga elevated on the muzzles of carbines. The plan has been 
Tur Vicerecat Housrnoip —His Grace the Commander in Chief has heen 
ifsased t» approve of the following officers being appointed to thestaff of his Excel- 
cy the Earl of Eglinton, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland :—T'o be Aides-de Camp 
Be Major Bagot. dist Megt; Capt Lord Adolphus Vane, Scots Fusileer Gaards; 
Be Major Ponsonby. Grenadier Guards; Capt Hoh John] Bourke, 89th Remon 
To beextra Aides de Camp. Liew Lord Otho Fitzgerald Royal Horse Geards; 
Bt Major Maitland, Grenadier Guards; Capt B Bernard unattached: Capt HF 
Cast, Bch Hussars; Lieut HonJ W Hely Hatchioson, 13th Light Dregeens; Capt 
¥F A Thesiger, Grenadier Guards; Capt Arthur Wombwell, 46th Regimen: ; 
Capt Hagh Hamilton, 1st Dragoon Guards. ’ - 





Navy. 


Promotions.—By the death of Rear Adm], Sir W. Montayn, Capt Corry, 
Superintendent of pockets at Southampton, obtains his flag on the active list ; and 
the following on the retired list, Capts. O'Brien, Lloyd, Kelly, Montgomerie, J. 
W. Montague, Hon, G. B. Campbell, Bigland, Gambier, Gore, and Gedge.— 
Commr. f.ouis Robinson to be Capt. on the retired list. 

AprolInTMESTS —Capt. Horatio Austin, ©.B. tothe Victory flag ship at Ports - 
mouth, for packet service at Southampton, in the room of Armar Lowry Corry, 
promoted to the rank of Rear-Admiral- It will be recollected that Captain Austin 
commanded the recent Arctic expedition. Lieuts. Henry D. Selby to the Simoom 
screw steam troop-vessel, v Strickland to the Polyphemus, steam sloop; Henry 
West who recently brought home and paid off the Dee steam vessel from the Cape 
of Good Hope, to command the Pluto steam-vessel at Woolwich ; Lumley Peyton, 
W. Lambard, and Edward Field, to the Blenheim. 60, screw steam-guardship, of 
450 horse power, at Portsmouth; Boileau t) the Superb, v Nicholls, superseded 
at his own request ; Sir H. Blackwood, of the Vengeance, excnanges with Berke- 
ley. of the Superb. 

The Duke of Northumberland, the new First Lord of the Admiralty, has be- 
stowed the first good service pensions that have fallen in hand, by the promotions 
of Admirals O'Brien and Lloyd, on Capt. Ste W. E. Parry, superintendant of 
Haslar, and Capt. Peter Richards, C.B., superintendant of Chatham Dockyard, 

The Arrogant, 46, screw steatn frigate, has arrived at Spithead from the West 
India Station, 

RoyaL Marines.—B:-Maj M'Arthur, to be Lt-Col, v Clarke, ret; First Lt 
Brooker to be Capt v M' Arthur, prom; See-Lt Carrington to be First Lt, v Reeves 
placed on half pay; Sec Lt Douglas, tobe First-Lt, v Brooker. 


Obituary. 


AncupisHop MukRAY.—The Most Rev. Daniel Morray, D.D., Roman Catho- 
lic Archbishop of Dablin, wes one of those ministers of God whose virtuous 
character, amiable disposition, and dignified bearing bring peace and good-will to 
all Christian men. During the forty years that he exercised his episcopal fune 
tions, he won and retained the love and respect of al people in Ireland. This 
venerable and excellent Prelate was the son of respeetable parents. He was 
born in the parish of Redcross, near Blessington, in the county of Wicklow, on 
the 18:h of April, 1768. Having received the rudiments of education from the 
Very Rev. Dr. Betagh, he set out, while yet in boyhood, for Spain. then une of 
those countries which opened their seminaries to bestow on the candidates for the 
priesthood in Ireland that education which was denied them at home. In the Irish 
College of the University of Salamanca he acjuired a sound knowledge of theo 
logy and the sacred sciences, which, in the maturity of later years. he perf. cted 
to a very high degree. He was consecrated priest in the year 1790, at Sala- 
manca, shortly after which he returned to Ireland. He commenced his ministry 
as curate of a county Wicklow parish. He was shortly removed thence to Dub- 
lin, where he successively filled the post of curare in the chapels of St. Paul, 
Arran-quay ; St. Andrew, Townsend-street; and ultimately of St. Mary, Liffey- 
street. 

Dr. Troy, who preceded Dr, Murray in the Roman Catholie see of Dublin, 
having occupied the Episcopal chair for above thirty years, and having been 
weighed down by age and infirmity, Pius VII. nominated Dr. Murray his coad 
utor ; and, inthe month of Nov., 1809, the latter was consecrated Archbishop of 
Hieropolis in partibus infidelinm, with right of succession to the see of Dublin on 
the decease of the venerable prelate whom he was called on to assist or four- 
teen years Dr. Murray discharged the onerous duties of coadjutor to Dr. Troy, 
and upon his death, which took place in the year 1823, he succeeded him in the 
see of Dublin.—During the struggle for Catholic Emancipation, Dr. Murray was 
distinguished for his opposition to the veto, and his uncompromising attachment to 
the liberties of his Church, Nominated by the Irish Bishops, he journeyed twice 
to Rome to protest against Quarantotti’s rescript submitting to the veto, and also, 
the first time, tocongratulate Pins VII on his liberation from captivity.—In 1825 
his Grace was, with the Right Rev. Dr. Doyle and other prelates, examine, 
before a committee of the House of Lords on Catholic doctrine and discipline. 
After the obtaining of Catholic Emancipation ia 1829, he withdrew from political 
life On the appointment of the new Commissioners of Education, he was nomi 
nated one of that body, the duties of which he continued zealously to discharge 
up to the day when he was seized with the attack which terminated in his decease. 
—The Prelate was during his praiseworthy career ever held in high favour and 
esteem by each successive Viceroy of Ireland; and, on the occasion of the Queen's 
visit to Dublin, he was one of the chosen guests who had the honour of dining 
with her Majesty at the Castle. It is reported that the Queen expressed at the 
time how much she was struck by the venerable and saintly appearance of the 
Archbishop. 

To the deep regret of all parties, the most Rev. Dr. Murray died on the 26th 
ultimo, at his residence in Mountjoy-square, Dublin. His demise, which was 
somewhat sudden, is supposed to have been accelerated by the fatigue he under 
went the previous Monday, in assisting at the celebration ef a service in the’ 
Church of St. Francis Aavier for the repose of the soul of the late Richard Lalor 
Sheil. 

Masor-Gen. Sirk James Cockrurn, Bart.—Sir James (whose death we men- 
tioned last week) was the heir male and representative of the eminent Berwick 
shire family of Cockburn of Langton, distinguished in Scottish genealogy from a 
very early period. So far back as 1389 Sir Alexander Cockburn of Langton was 
Keener of the Great Seal; and for many generations his descendants held the 
office of Principal Usher. The worthy Baronet was eldest son of Sir James Cock- 
burn, sixth Baronet, M_P. for Peebles, and brother of the gallant Admiral Sir 
George Cockburn, who now inherits the family honours. In 1806 Sir James was 
appointed Under-Secretary of State ; in 1807, Governor ard Commander-in Chief 
at Curacgoa ; and, in 1811, Governor of Bermuda. Atthe time of his death he was 
one of the Income tax Commissioners. He married Mariana, eldest daughter of 
John Viscount Hereford, and leaves by her an only child, Mariana Augusta, wife 
of Sir James John Hamilton, Bart.—Sir Alexander Cockburn, late Attorney 
General, is nephew of the Baronet of Langton. 

Sir Joun CuninGHaM Fatruie, BART., oF FAIRLIE AND RoBRERTLAND.— 
The death of this Baronet, the seventh in succession, occurred at Fairlie House, 
Ayrshire, on the 28th ult. Sir John was born 29th July, 1779 and married, 8th 
August, 1808, Janet-Lucretia, daughter of John Wallace of Kelly, Esq., a lineal 
descendant of the ancient Scottish family to which belonged the renowned Sir 
William Wallace The Baronetcy enjoyed by the deceased was conferred, in 
1630, on David Cuningham of Robertland, a descendant of the noble House of 
Glencairn, who held the office of Master of the Works to King James VI. 

Dr. KeatE —A correspondent of the J'imes, writing from Eton College of the 
5th inst, says—“ We have heard with the deepest regret that the Rev. Dr. Keate 
expired ‘his morning at his house in Hartley Wespall. In him Eron has lost the 
most distinguished of her scholars. During nearly a quarter of a ce tury he 
guided the studies and preserved the discipline of this school with unparalleled 
success, The vigour and accuracy of his scholarship, particularly in composition, 
was not more remarkable that his modesty, and the extent of his mental powers 
was less known than it might have been only because a strong sense of duty dis- 
posed him to concentrate their whole force on the instruction of his scholars. He 
was just and fearless in the exercise of auth>rity. A certain sternness of manners 
veiled in a slight degree, but never concealed, a singular kindliness of heart, and 
few have ever obtained in the same position so much of the respect and »ffection 
of Eton boys and Eton men. In private life his strong sense and singlermindedness 
were fully appreciated by a numerous circle of friends—-by none more than him 
who offers this feeble tribute to the memory of so wise and so good a man.” 

Rovert Cary Etwes, Esqa., oF GREAT BILtInG.—The death of this gentle 
man, one of the great landed proprietors of Northamptonshire, occurred at Bigby, 
county of Lincoln. on the 10th ult. He wasinhis 80th year The family of Elwes, 
of Great Billing, descends from Geoffrey Elwes, alderman of London, uncle of Sir 
Gervase Elwaies, Lieutenant of the Tower atthe time Sir Thomas Overburie was 
mordered there. From one of his younger sons sprang the baronets Elwes, whose 
representative, John Elwes, was +o weil known as ‘* Elwes the Miser,” and so 
distinguished for integrity, generosity, and parsimony, Mr. Elwes, whose decease 
we record, inherited from bis father, in 1782, the lands of Throcking, in Herts ; 
but, in 1799, he sold that property to George Wood, Esq.. of London. and pur- 
chased from Lord Frederick Cavendish the splendid mansion and estate of Great 
Billing. 

James Burnes, Esq.—This gentleman died at his residence, Brunton place, 
Edinburgh, on the 15th ult. He was the sou of James Burres. solicitor, in Mont- 
rose, who was the son of James Burnes, the elder brother of William, the father 
of Robert Burns the poet. Mr. Burnes, the subject of this notice, married, early, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Adam Glegg, Esq. Provost of Montrose, by whom e had 
a numerous family. two of whom, Sir Alexander and Charles, were the first victims 
of the fatal outbreak at Cabul, in November, 1841. Mr..James Burnes was in the 
co amission of the peace of Forfarshire for upwards of forty years; his defence, 
in the Convention of Burghs, of the privileges of Dundee, procured his being elec- 
ted an honorary burgess of that city ; and he was for several years chief magistrate 
of this his native town. 

WicuiiamM Henry Oxperry.—This popular comedian was the son of the once 
eminent actor Oxberry, and was born in Brownlow-street, Bloomsbury, on the 
2ist of April. 1808. He was educated at Merchant Tailors’ school ; and subse- 
quently studied with an artist, and ina lawyer's office. At length he was appren- 
ticed to a surgeon; and was asked by Sir Astley Cooper, during an examination, 
whether, “ when he saw his father convulse the audience with laughter, he felt no 
ambition to tread in his shoes?" No doubt he did, for he soon after made his 
essay at the Rawstone street private theatre, in the character of Ahel Day, which 
he performed to the Captain Careless of Mr F. Matthews. His public commence- 
ment was deferred till the 17th March, 1825, for the Olympic. inthe part of Sam 

Swipes. in the farce of “ The High Road to Marriage.” He remained not long 
there, however, but touk a situation under Mr Leigh Hunt, onthe E.raminer. 
Shortly afterwards he returned to the stage. and went on a provincial tuar, and 
finally appeared in London in 1832 atthe Strand Theatre, es Fathom, in “ The 
Hunchback.” Since that perind Mr. Oxberry was seen with credit in turn at 
every theatre in the metropolis. On the Lith Dec., 1831, he married Miss Ellen 
Malcombe Lancaster. He also became manager of the English Opera-Hous», 
but was not successful. The loss of his wife, too, was a sad misfortane. His sub- 
sequent career was not prosperous. Lately, owing to ill health, his engagements 
were ferv, and his circumstances much impoverished. His early friend, Mr. 
Frank Mathews, took a great interest in his affairs, and very recently represented 
his case to the eminent manager, Charles Mathews, who most generously volan- 
teered to engage him, At this period poor Oxberry was literally starving Con- 
sumption rendered at last all efforts vain : Oxberry died on the 23th ult. Mr. C. 


MaRsaaL Marmont.—Matshal Marmont, Duke de Ragusa, who has just 
died at Venice, was born at Chatillon-sur-Seine, on the 20th of Jane, 1774. In 
1789 he was atiached as sub-liewtenant to a regiment of infantry, and in 1792 
made his first campaign with the Armv of the Alps, as sub-lieutenant of artillery. 
In 1797 he was atiached to the staff of General Bonaparte, and in 1797 was sent 
by him from Italy to present to the Directory 32 flags which had been taken from 
the enemy. He formed part of the expedition to Egypt, and retarned to Franee 
with the General-in Chief. After the 13th Bramaire he was named Couneillor of 
State and Commandant-in-Chief of the reserve of the artillery. He made the 
campaign of 1800, and after the battle of Marengo was reised to the rank of Inspec. 
tor-Genera] of Artillery. He commanded the army of Holland in 1806. He car- 
ried on the siege of Ragusa, and occupied the territory of the old Ragusian Re- 
public until 2809. He took part in the battle of Wagram, and after that campaign 
was made Marshal of the Empire, and obtained the title of Duke de Regusa 
He made all the campaigns of Germany, where he commanded a corps d armee. 
He was present at the battles of Lutzen, Beautzen, Wurizen, and Dresden. In 
1814 he received orders to form a junction with Marshal Mortier, to keep back the 
army of Blucher, ard to cover Paris. Marmontoccupied the Bute St. Checmene 
but, instead of fighting, he opened negotiations with the Prinee de Schwarzen. 
barg. Louis XVII gave the eommand of one of the companies of his Bod 
Guard to the Duke de Ragusa, and he retired to Ghent with the King. On the 
second restoration his company was disbanded. In 1826 he represented France 
at the coronation of the Emperor Nicolas. Ja 1830 he had the command of the 
army of Paris, Since that period he has been a voluntary exile ina foreign land 
His name had been struck out form the list of the Marshals of France. anda black 
veil covered his portrait in the Salle des Marechaux at the Palace of the Tuil- 
eries. 

In Edinburgh, Lt. Col. Laing. He entered the army in 1796, served with the 
61st in the Peninsula, and had received the war medal with one clasp for the 
battle of Talavera, in which he was wounded, Since 1814 he had been on the 
ye on | of the 61st Regiment.—Mr. Richard Priestley, formerly an eminent Lon- 
don publisher of classical works.—At Ryde, Vice Adml. Sir W. A. Montague,. 
C-B.—At Cheltenham, RW. Macdonald, Esq, aged 38, formerly of the 17k 
Lancers, son of the late Lt.-Col. John Macdonald, of Summerlands, Exteter, and 
grandson of Flora Maedonald.—In Dublin, Bt Lt. Col. Goodman, Mejor in the 
27th (Enniskillen) Regt.—J M. Ensor, Esq, of Rollesby ball, Norfolk, H. B. M. 
Consul for Département de Morbihan.—At Darnhall, Peeblesshire, Ada Oliphant, 
and Alice, only daughters of Lord and Lady Elibank.—At Boulogne aur Mer, 
France, Colonel Robert Taylor, Bombay Army, many years Political Resident at 
Bagdad, Turkish Aravia.—At the Down house, Dorsetshire, in the 82d year of 
his age, Sir John Wildbore Smith, Bart., of the Down-hovuse, and Sydling St. 
Nicholas, in that couuty.—John Landseer, Esq.. &.R.A., the father of Sir Edwin 
and Messrs. C. and 'P. Laudseer, died on the 29th ult., at his residence, Southamp- 
ton street, Fitzroy-square, in his ninetieth year.—Ax his seat, Black Rock House 
county Dublin, the Revd. Sir Harcourt Lees.—Sir W. Jackson Homan, Bert.— 
In the 82d year of her age, Mary Stuart, widow of the Right Hon. W. Dundas, 
formerly Lord Register of Scotland, and sister ef the late Lord Wharnclifle — 
Capt. T. Stevens, H.M.— At Belvedere-house. Ryde. Isle of Wight, the Right Hon, 
Lady Decies.—Oa the 1st of January last, killed in action while gallantly leadin 
on his troops against the Caffres, on the borders of the Fish River, Cape of Good 
Hose, H. R. Eardley Wilmot, Major R.A, fifth son of the late Sir John E. Bard- 
ley Wilmot, Bart., of Berkswell ball, in the county of Warwick — On the 9th 
inst, at his residence, in the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, Maj.-Geo. BR. J.J. Lacy, 
Colonel Commandant of the 6tu Battalion Royal Regt. of Artillery, and Director- 
General of Artillery, aged 72 —At Florence, Edward Lombe, Esq, of Melton- 
hall, Wymondham, Norfolk.—At Paris, the Right Hon. Lady Jane Dalrymple 
Hamilton, in her 74th year. 


Ausic. 


Mr. Brapsery's ConcERT.—The programme originally announced for Wed- 
nesday the 17th, consisting of glees, chorusses. and ballads, and postponed on ac- 
count of the weather, was given in full on Monday evening. Some of the chorusses, 
&c., at this performanee went off very much to the satisfaction of the awdience ; and 
as regards tune, rhythm, &c., were creditable to both pupils and master. But theses 
after all, are merely the mechanical parts of musi¢, and we found bat litle evi- 
dence of that just perception of the unchangeable laws of harmony, which governs 
the performances of those who are trained to sing together on thorough and scien- 
tific principles—We have frequent occasion to comment upon the high order of 
excellence which attaches to most of the musical entertainments of this city; and 
the stranger, especially if from Europe, must olyain a very exalted idea of the 
musical tastes of its people, from those opportunities of judging which are most 
readily presented. Thus he will be struck with the style in which its concerts 
and operas are got up; with the powerful and harmonious tones of the singularly 
fine bands that the taste for civic and military display so often draws furth, to 
charm the streets ; and even with,these first of all places of amusement to which a 
stranger runs, those compounds of music, fun, and real cleverness, “Christy's,” and 
other rival * Minstrels.” But we have also had frequent occasion to observe his 
disappointment at finding so great a disproportion existing in the relative merits 








Mathews, determined that his benevoleut intention shall not be entirely de‘eated 
by the death of its object, proposes, we understand, to devote one night's salary of 





} 


himself and such other employés at the Lyceum Theatre as agree to i*, fur the 
benefit of Mr. Oxberry's three children. 


of what we have just noted, and ite choral, and in particular its ecclesiastical music. 
It is to be regretted that such should be the case, as there is beyond doubt abun- 
dant material to supply the deficiency, were it properly arranged. Poor indeed 
is the efeet now produced upon those familiar with the high styles of church 
music—the principles of which however seem to be often as great a secret, as the 
long forgotten art of producing the glorious colours of the ancient cathedral win- 
dows, through the aisles of which its sounds reverberate. 

As Mr. Bradbary is constantly compelled to adopt his pieces to the capacity of 
beginners, his performances claim our indulgence ;, but we must say that the quar- 
tette, in which he assisted himself, gave a poor criterion by which to judge of his 
powers as a maestro de coro. 8 badly sustained were the leading notes, that it 
was sometimes a question whether the chord was intended major or menor. The 
fact that so large a number deduce their standard as to what choral music is, from 
these and similar performances, as well as our jealousy on behalf of a science so 
divine, renders it impossible for us not totake notice of them, especially as we in- 
tend to point out some radical defects in the usual methods of teaching “ singing 
for the million,’ of which the progress of the Hullah system is a signal ex- 
ample. 

At this concert we had one of those spectacles of an infant of 5 years of age being 
brought before the magnetism of a thousand adult eyes, to exhibit its half shaped 
capabilities. Suitable as such a display may be for the tenderness of the domestic 
circle, and gratifying as it may be to a fund parent’s heart, we cannot believe but 
that there is something morally wrong in it, before a large and indiscriminating 
mass. These exhibitions should not be encouraged. 

Nisto’s.—On Wednesday night the first perfurmance of the comic opera “ The 
Black Domino” was presented to, if possible, a more crowded house than has yet 
been attracted by Madame Anna Thillons The cast was fair, and the performance 
very successful in the main points ; but we thought the opera much less favrurable 
to Jisplay Madame Thillon’s best capacities than ‘The Crown Diamonds.” It 
seemed to draw her out still more in a s'yle to which she is already too prone, the 
artificial and over-acted. But the construction of the plot may be admitted as 
some apology for this. 
kind of conglomeration of seenes and sentiments, to be found nowhere out of the 
French schoo!, The music by Auber is, as usual, good, occasionally excellent, 
but we thought it a stravge whimsicality on the part of the composer to pnt one of 
the truest and best bits of melody in the opera into the moath of a drunken man. 


It is absurdly comical enough in all conscience, and a 


Such inversions of ideas are perhaps unavoidable iu the present rage for variety.— 
We were pleased to observe that the orchestra were particularly painstaking and 
successful, Going credit tu the conductor Signor La Manna, of whose sincerity and 
earnestness of purpose we have never doubted, though at times somewhat defec- 
tive in the effects produced. Whatever may be the difference of opinion as to 
the merits or demerits of Madame Thillon, certain it is, she has discovered how ta 
sustain the interest and occasiona'ly the enthusiasm of an audience, and in the 
present campaign seems to have struck a rich vein indeed, 


Mr Dempster.—This popular ballad-singer commences another series of en= 
tertainments on Monday, as will be seen from his advertisemeut elsewhere. 


DOrama. 


The only noteworthy circumstance of the week is the appearance of Miss Daven” 
port at BRouGHam’s Lyceum. Feebly supported as she was, and not cheered by 
the presence of very crowded houses, she elicited many tckens of er joyment ard 
appreciation from those who saw her—at least we can testify to the effect of rn 
Julia in“ The Hunchback,” and Letitia Hardy in “ The Belle’s Stratagem.” She 
played the former with much power and feeling, the latter with uncommon spirite 
We think Miss Davenport decidedly improved since her last professicnal vist 
here. ‘There is less apparent art in her style—more truth, more ease, more 
breadth.—At Burton's, the announcement of “ Twelfth Night” drew a crowd - 
Thursday ; but it was postponed. Nevertheless, Plecide ani the Mauager 1 
“ Paul Pry” were cheerfully taken as a substituie. 


It is said, in print, that Mr, Brougham retires from the management of the 
Lyceum, and hat Mr. James Wallack, Senr., (the Wallack) has become the 
lessee, We shall be very glad to find the rumour confirmed. 





Ze Avion. 








1852. 
Notices of New orks. 


A Boox or Bavvans. Edited by Bon Gaultier, New York. 1852. 
Redfield. —This is the cleverest volume of parodies that we have ~ 
any years; a8 & whole perhaps not equal to the “ Rejected Ad- 

pis — » but not much its inferior. Browning, Tennyson, Macaulay, 
pore Aytoun, and the most prominent of the present race of Eng- 
lish poets, are hit at, and many of their peculiarities of thought and 
diction are embalmed in comical verse. The ode of the Laureate in 
smitation of Tennyson’s * Merman” is very close and happy, 98 is the 
~. lesque of * Locksley Hall.’ Lockhart suffers in one or two Brum- 
pe ar Spanish ballads, illustrating the melodramas of the illustrious 
a . and Macaulay in felicitous paraphrases of his “ Lays uf An- 
as vo aome.”—The American ballads are also happy, but spiteful ; 
a Gaultier falling into the common mistake, that wholesale abuse 
yer rsonality is wit. With this exception, the whole affair is very 
pctts and Bon Gaultier shows himself to be * a fellow of infinite jest 
at eamour.” We commend his ballads co those who desire to laugh 


and grow fat. , 

Burak Hovse. By Charles Dickens. Ibid. Harpers.—This is the 
first number of a new serial, which is to be completed in twenty num: 
pers; and which by this time is in the hands of thousands of our read- 
ers Nevertheless, the author occupies so distinguished a place in 
English literature, that we feel bound te record our poor judgment of 

this his latest work, so far as judgment may be formed from a few 

ening chapters. 

7, pares therefore with regret that we find ourselves supremely 
disappointed. Dickens must have a grievance ; for he has latterly set 
himself up for a social grumbler, eschewing the more useful but more 
dificult duties which devolve upon a social reformer. He has accord- 
ingly taken @ monster grievance in hand—no less a one than the High 
Court of Chancery. But what hope of novelty have we herein? This 
ground-work has had innumerable structures built upon it—has been 
jiterally done to death; nor do we believe that even the abilities of 
Dickens himself can throw new light upon its enormities. To discover 
and expose latent evils hidden beneath the superficialities of life is 
fitting work for one who professes to have great social ends in view ; 
but the Court of Chancery needs the besom of a stern jurist, one who 
must be far in advance of his age, not the lantern of a literary chiffon- 
nier, who rakes over and over the holes and corners of life’ We regard, 
therefore, the object apparently held up to our expectation, as one 
likely rather to draw upon our patience than our wonder; and as the 
gcene is, 80 are the actors. There is a want of freshness about them. 
We meet again the lawyer who talks iaw to a child; the timid little 
girl, with a terrible godmother; the gentle and sweet-tempered school. 
teacher; the lawyer’s clerk who “‘ forwards” a young lady per coach, 
as though she were a parcel; the mother of a family so wrapped up in 
the moral and physical wants of the “ Africans,” that she neglects her- 
self, her family, her husband, and every legitimate claim upon her 
attention. A few of the author's elaborated bits of description occur 
t> relieve the general dullness; but Dickens’s mode of Dutch painting 
in still life does not bear very frequent repetition, and ene is rather 
inclined to laugh at its quaintness than to appreciate its truth. Ill 
advisedly, too, has he made one of his leading characters tell in the 
first person the little story of her life. It is the teacher above-men- 
tioned; and although one might cotton to her, if informed through 
some third party how amiable and right-miuded she is, yet to know it 
from her own lips, takes away two-thirds of one’s sympathy. True, 
the temporary heroine (happily we are not to have much of her) dis- 
claims all idea of self-praise, and attributes to her scholars, and‘her 
friends, sud her patrons, the virtues which she pictures as her own. 
Notwithstanding this modest disavowal, she brings to mind the good 
lady who, to our own personal knowledge, once confidentially un- 
burthened her mind to a friend, in this wise—‘ I'll tell you what it 
is, my dear Mrs. L., I’m a truly humble, pious Christian.” 

And now with the intimation that this No. 1 is a very tame compesi- 
tion, and very unworthy of Charles Dickens’s reputation, we will pick 
out a couple of ‘ bits,” that tickle our fancy hugely. It is in frag- 
ments, we believe, that our author most excels. Here is a lady, of 
whom there are many such; and a landscape such as we care not to 
look upon. 

My Lady Dedlock has returned to her house in town for a few days previous 
to her departure for Paris, where her ladyship intends to stay some weeks ; afier 
which her movements are uncertain, The fashionable intelligence says so, for 
the comfort of the Parisians, and it knows all fashionable things. To know things 
otherwise, were to be unfashionable. My Lady Dedlock has been ‘lown at what 
she calls, in familiar couversation, her “ place” in Lincolnshire. The waters are 
outin Lincolnshire. An arch of the bridge in the park has been sapped and 
sopped away. The adjacent low-iying ground, for half a mile in breadth, isa 
Sagoant river, with melancholy trees for islands in it, and a surface punctured 

al over, all day long, with falling rain. My Lady Dedlock’s “ place’’ has been 
extremely dreary. The weather, for many a day and night, has been so wet that 
the trees seem wet through, and the soft loppings and prunings of the woodman’s 
axe can make no crash or crackle as they fall, The deer, looking soaked, leave 
quaginires where they pass. The shot of a rifle loses its sharpness in the moist 
air, and its smoke moves in a tardy little cluud towards the green rise, coppice 
topped, that makes a backgrvund for the falling rain, The view from my Lady 

Dedlock’s own windows is alternately a lead-coloured view, and a view in Indian 

tuk. The vases on the stone terrace in the foreground catch the rain all day ; and 
the heavy drops fall, drip, drip, drip, upon the broad flagged pavement, called, 

from old time, the Ghost’s Walk, all night. On Sundays, the little church in the 

Park is mouldy ; the oaken pulpit breaks out into a cold sweat; and there is a 

Frncral smell and taste as of the ancient Dealocks in their graves. My Lady 

edlock (who is childless), looked out in the early twilight from her boudoir ata 
eeper’s lodge, and seeing the light of a fire upon the latticed panes, and stnoke 

Tising from the chimney, and a child, chased by a woman, running out into the 

rain to meet the shining figure of a wrapped-vp man coming through the gate, 


mice put quite out oftemper. My Lady Dedlock says she has been “ bored 
eath,”” 


And here is a portrait, which we reluctantly avow has a fair sprinkle 
Of likeness in it. Only let us hope that the race is dying out. 


ean’ Leicester has no objeetion to an interminable Chancery suit. it is a slow, 
fete tt British, constitutional kind of thing. To be sure, he has not a vital 
brouph = the suit in question, her part in which was the only property my Lady 
Dedi, ‘him; and be has a shadowy impression that for his name—the name of 
Accident Pe be in a cause, and not in the title of that cause, is a most ridiculous 
Ceasion, But he regards the Court of Chancery, even if it should involve an 
ised delay of justice and a trifling amount of confusion, as a something, 
Uman or conjunction with a variety of other somethings, by the perfection of 
And | "isdom, for the eternal settlement (humanly speaking) of every thing. 


Counter.” upon the whole, of a fixed opinion, that to give the sanction of his 
an . : nitin se 2 . 
Of the |g ce to any complaints respecting it, would be to encourage some person 


Wer orders to rise up somewhere—like Wat Tyler. 


PA cicay oF THE History or Mopern Puitosopuy. By Victor 

transla ibid. Appleton.—Two octavo volumes, containing an able 

del; = from the pen of Mr. O. W. Wight of a series of Lectures 

‘Vered in Paris in 1828 and 9, by their learned and eloquent author. 

i Ust content ourselves with commending them to the earnest 

ust] _ and deeply -read scholars, scattered here and there, amid the 
® of active life so characteristic of the country and the age. 


Bs Use oF Sunsnine. By S.M. bid.—A pleasant little tale, 
. utifally illustrating the effects of a gentle spirit of Christianity, as 

aan etished from sectarian and proselytising zeal. A wild scene in 

de reary part of the North of Ireland gives cecasion to many happy 
Scriptive pages. 


Essays rrom re Loxvon “ Times.” Ibid.—A small collection of 


mrrenreapies contributions to the leviathan journal, containing much 
ter for study and enjoyment. That some of them have already ap- 
i2 our own columns, is the surest proof of our approval. Be it 





understood, these are not leading political articles ; but reviews, essays, 
and biographical notices. 

Tur Worup Here anv THere. Ibid. Putnam.—These are 
** Notes of Travellers,” gleaned from Dickens’s ‘* Household Words,” 
and forming a number of the neat and acceptable semi-monthly Li- 
brary, now issuing from Mr. Putnam’s press. Novelty of subject, or 
at least a freshness in the mode of narration, will be found character- 
istic of these wandering sketches. 


A Srory Wirnout a Name. By G. P. R. James. Ibid. Stringer. 
—A tale which has probably been read by many of our readers, during 
its monthly course through the pages of the International Magazine. 
As we never dipped into any of Mr. James’s many works, without 
much gratification, we may venture to recommend him here, on general 
in place of special acquaintance. 


DaRIeEN; oR, THE MercHant Prince. By Eliot Warburton. 
Ibid. Harpers.—The melancholy loss of the author of this historical 
romance will invest it with a peculiar fascination. A critical notice of 
it, extracted from the London Examiner, appeared in our columns, 
many weeks ago. 


ANNUAL oF ScienTiFic Discovery, For 1852. Boston. 1852. Gould 
& Lincoln, Classification of every branch of knowledge becomes more 
and more requisite, as the great depths of information are fathomed by 
modern research and perseverance. Mr. David A. Wells has here edited 
a very useful compilation, which is intended to exhibit the most impor- 
tant discoveries and improvements made during the year just past. A 
single glance at the subjects treated, whilst it stimulates the curious, 
may we)l daunt the critic—they are natural philosophy, astronomy, zo- 
ology, mechanics, botany, mineralogy, &c., &c., tosay nothing of pa- 
tents and the various scientific publications. 


Tue Freip Sports oF THE U.S8., AnD oF THE BritisH N. A. Pro- 
vinces. By H. W. Herbert. New York. 1852. Stringer. The fourth 
edition of Frank Forester’s admirable work, and one which bears many 
marks of judicious revision, and of addenda in text and wood-cuts that 
render the whole most welcome to lovers of manly sport and of pithy 
writing. The man who can kill his game well, and tell you how to kill 
it, and show you with his pencil its exact similitude, and who moreover 
handles his pen like a scholar, shall have a fresh welcome from us, as 
each succeeding edition of his sportsman’s vade-mecum proves that the 
public is alive to his varied merits. 


Macaroneana, ou MELANGES DE LirTeRATURE MACARONIQUE 
DES DIFFERENTS PeupLes DE L’Europe. Par M. Octave Delapierre. 
Gancia, Brighton and Paris.—A delightful book, written in the best 
taste by an antiquary learned in his subject. It collects much that has 
been said and much that has been done of Macaronic literature, and 
contains brief notices of Macaronic authors The first chapters duly 
lift the subject out of the regions of undefined fun. With all its license 
of absurdity, your trxe Macaronic verse obeys defined and rigid laws. 
All poems in twelve books are not epics, allfunny jumbles of language 
are not Macaronics. The Macaronic, like the epic, stands on its dignity. 

Amo, amas, 

1 love a lass, &c. 
is not Macaronic; nor yet 

Rorum, corum 

Sunt Divorum 

Harum scarum Divo. 
O’Keefe was very funny, but he was not up to the mark in Macaronic 
verse. 

The true Macaronic takes a vulgar tongue and makes it classical with 
Latin endings. It is a jumble of Latin, whether with Italian or French 
and German latinised, interspersed with a few words truly Latin and 
some homely sentences of humour. That is the ground work, the body 
of the Macaronic, but its spirit ought to be true humour, the best qna- 
lity of wit. Latin and English, or doglatin in combination, constitutes 
simply a burlesque. Porson’s verses on the alarm of the French inva- 
sion, of which we quote a few stanzas very apt and to the purpose just 
now, area specimen of this. 

Ego nunquam audivi such terrible news, 
At this present tempus my sensus confuse ; 
I'm drawn for a miles, I must go cum Marte 
And concinus ense, engage Bonaparte, 


Such tempora nunquam videbant majores, 

For then their opponents had different mores ; 

But we will soon prove to the Corsican vaunter, 
Tho’ times may be chang’d, Britons never mutantur. 


Mehercle! this consul non potest be quiet, 

His word must be lex, and when he says fiat, 
Quasi Deus, he thinks we must run at his nod ; 
But Britons were ne’er good at running, by God! 


Per mare, I rather am led to opine 

To meet British naves he would not incline; 
Lest he should in mare profundum be drown’'d, 
Et cum alga non laura, his caput be crown'd. 


But allow that this boaster in Britain could land, 

Multis cum aliis at his command, 

Here are lads who will meet, aye, and properly work ’em, 
And speedily send ’em, ni fallor, in orcum. 

This is not Macaronic. The thing is becoming somewhat rare, as all 
things thoroughly genuine are apt to become. On the break-up of the 
constitution of language among men of learning in the middle ages, an 
extremely comic jumble—whereof there exists traces in our law-books 
—was produced ; and many theological treatises, poems, epigrams, and 
love-songs were written in a manner pseudo-Macaronic. During the 
thirty years’ war the mixture of nations among the soldiers at work in 
Germany gave rise among the people to a pseudo- Macaronic language. 
Shelton is pseudo-Macaronic. For one of the best true Macaronics in 
our own day, we are indebted to the wit of Mr. Gilbert Abbott A’ Bec. 
kett.* We may reproduce it as a convenient specimen, though it is 
doubtless well known to many of our readers. 

Qui nunc dancere vult modo, 
Wants to dance in the fashion, oh! 
Discere debet-ought to know, 
Kickere floor cum heel and toe, 

One, two, three, 

Hop with me, 

Whirligig, twirligig, rapide. 

Polkain jungere, Virgo, vis, 

Will you join the polka, miss ? 

Liberius—most willingly, 

Sic agimus—then let us try: 
une vide, 

Skip with me, 
Whirlabout, roundabout, celere. 
Tum leva cito, tum dextra, 

First to the left, and then t'other way ; 
Aspice retro in valtu, 
You look at her. and she looks at you. 

Das palmam 

Change hands, ma’am ; 
Celere—run away, just in sham. 

Next to Italian, the English literature is that which has been most 
rich in Macaronic verse, though the French have a great master of the 
art in Moliére, who used it often in his interludes. 
heroes in the list of M. Delapierre are Drummond of Hawthornden, 
Thomas Coryate, George Ruggle, Edward Benlowes, the two William 
Kings, Alexander Geddes, Felix Farley, and Tom Dishington. Not all 
of them quite so f~mous as Homer, Milton, and men of the epic set, but 
very pleasant fellows notwithstanding. 

Why this kind of verse is entitled Macaronic seems to be a point on 
which the doctors differ. Because it makes a homely clumsy jumble 
of the dignity of Latin, some say that it is named from Maccarone, “a 
pudding-headed lout.” Others say that it came from the good victual 
Macaroni, because it is a dainty dish to set before a king. 

The lover in an English Macaronic drama sings this Macaronic love- 
song to his mistress, with which we conclude ; ending onr notice of this 
pleasant book with a small salvo of Macaronic honours. 





* Not so. It was written by Mr. Barclay Phillips, of Brighton ; later num- 
ber of the Examiner informs us.—Ed. “Alb 4 poy | het 


IGNORAMUS. 

Hem, hem. 
Si possem, vellem pro te, Rosa, ponere pellem : 
Quidquid tu vis, crava, et habebis singula brava ; 
Et davo fee simple, si monstras love’s pretty dimple, 
Gow nos, silkcoatos, kirtellos, et petticoatos, 
Farthingales biggos, stomacheros et periiwiggoe, 
Pantofilos, cuffos, garteros, spanica ruffos, 
Buskos et soccos, tiffanas et cambrica smockos, 
Pimpillos, pursos; ad ludos ibis et ursos. 

Anglicé, Bear-garden. Annon hee sunt bona in lege ? 

ROSABELLA,. 

Ege, optima! —LExaminer. 

Lire or T. Srornarp, R.A. By Mrs. Bray. London. 18651. 
Murray —Stotbard holds a place of his own amongst Royal Academ- 
icians and painters at large. His wasa fine mind condescending to 
things of low estate. Flaxman honoured his genius; yet it was @ genius 
that busied itself often with the smallest labours, and deemed nothing 
too humble for the lofty purposes of art. There was no limit to the re- 
sources and achievements of his luxuriant and creative pencil. At his 
death ten thousand different designs remained to testify to the facility 
of his invention and to the extraordinary extent of his range. It is 
difficult to say what subject he did not illustrate in the course of his 
labours. He went through a whole course of English literature, be- 
ginning with Chaucer, and stopping only with the Minerva Press of his 
own time ; and, while he added something yet to our conceptions of 
Shakspeare and Milton, he could also dignify and adorn the tale in 
which Rosa Matilda figures as the most insipid of beroines. 

Stothard was, in truth, the prince of book illustrators. In the well- 
ordered print-room of the British Museum the student may pass am 
apprenticeship in the profitable study of his designs. Amidst that count- 
less variety, there is not drawing which is not stamped with originality 
and graced with the touch of elegance and refinement ; and certainly a 
more amusing employment could not be found than a visit to the scenes 
to which this singular, but devoted artist, stooped to select his sub- 
jects. In Spitalfields he drew patterns for silk-weavers ; upon tickets 
of admission to concerts he furnished the lover of song with a new 
pleasure won from a sister art; pocketbooks and almanacks were con- 
stant recipients of some of the most exquisite works of his pencil; port 
wine labels were ingeniously designed by the same master hand that 
gave form and beauty to the Wellington shield, and silversmiths com- 
manded the ready fancy of a mind te which Chantrey was only too 
grateful to have recourse in the composition of his most classical and 
renowned pieces of sculpture. The contrasts of subject and style are 
without end. No one has so well entered into the spirit of De Foe as 
Stothard in.his delineations of Robinson Crusoe; few men living or 
dead could have rivalled the consummate skill with which the tale of 
the Canterbury Pilgrims is told in Stothard’s world famous portrai- 
ture of Chaucer's group ; yet the hand that accomplished these lasting 
and incomparable works was quite at home, and eminently successful, 
in the painting of a common transparency, in the Green Park, for the 
Waterloo Jubilee. 

Like Michael Angelo and Hogarth, Stothard drew without models, 
but he was a rare walker out of doors, and an indefatigable observer 
of nature. He went nowhere without a sketchbook, and nothing struck 
his eye or his fancy that was not immediately transferred to it. His 
biographer tells us that ‘* he recommended this practice to others, with 
the injunction never to alter anything when absent from the object 
drawn.” The precept, strictly followed by himself, explains the accu- 
racy and care of his own lovely and finished sketches, and the unmis- 
takeable impress of truth stamped upon them all. Mr. Leslie informs 
us further, that when Stothard was not engaged at his easel, he was 
always walking in the streets and suburbs of London. Oneentiresum- 
mer he and two companions lived in a tent onthe coast near Ramsgate, 
where they hired a boat and spent days in sailing,—a species of life 
and amusement which was not without its useful results when the 
painter came to illustrate the wanderings and adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe. 

This brief line of notice of the works of a man who, to the most gentle 
of all spirits, and to the most childlike simplicity, added a vigour of 
understanding that has not seldom been surpassed, has been extorted 
from us at this busy period by the appearance of a volume which is 
certainly among the most charming of recent publications. The Life 
of Stothard, written by his daughter-in-law, Mrs. Bray, is an inter- 





esting recard of an amiable man; but the illustrations with which the 





book abounds are strikingly superior to the average of such subsidiary 
compositions. These illustrations, drawn with great care to give the 
author's character to the reader at a glance, are printed in a perfectly 
new style—in sepia—which gives them the effect of drawing. The 
humorous, the pathetic, the graceful, and the grand are all represented 
in the very beautiful and successful sketches; and, while a perfect 
notion is conveyed of the varied power of the artist, it is difficult at 
times to escape the conviction that the pencil of Strothard himself had 
been employed to adorn each volume as it issued from the press, With 
blank spaces left for the hand of genias to illuminate. This is especially 
the case with such sketches as the Bacchanalian Group, which was 
drawn by Mr. Stothard himself on the wood, and has recently been 
well cut in by Thompson. The specimen is highly characteristic of 
Stothard’s style and feeling,—is fresh, airy, and full of grace and free- 
dom. Upon the whole, we have not opened a prettier volume these 
many years.— Times. 


Booxs ApvERTISED 1n Lonpon.—In 3 vols., Wynville; or, Clubs 
and Coteries, an M.P.’s Story, dedicated to Viscount Palmerston.— 
Niebubr’s Lectures on Ancient History. Comprising the History of 
the Asiatic Nations, the Egyptians, Greeks, Carthaginians, and Mace- 
donians. Translated by Dr. L. Schmitz. With Additions from MSS. 
in the exclusive possession of the Editor. 3 vols. 8vo —Adventures of 
a Beauty. By Mrs. Crowe, Author of ‘Susan Hopley.”—The Heir of 
Ardennan; a Story of Domestic Life in Scotland. By the Author of 
** Anne Dysart.”—The Burning of the Amazon. A Ballad-Poem. By 
the Rev. Chauncy Hare Townshend. The profits, if any, to be applied 
for the benefit of the Sufferers by the Calamity.—Scenes and Adventures 
in Central America. Edited by F. Hardman, Esq., Author of * Pen- 
insular Scenes and Sketches,” ** The Student of Salamanca,” &c.—The 
Coquet-Dale Fishing Songs. Now first collected and edited. By a 
North Country Angler.—The Autobiography of William Jerdan, with 
his Literary, Political, and Social Reminiscences and Correspondences, 
during the last forty years, as Editor of the Sun newspaper, (1812--17,) 
and of the Literary Gazette, (1817—50,) in connection with most of 
the Eminent Persons who have been distinguished in the past half 
century as Statesmen, Poets, Authors, Men of Science, and Artists. 
The first volume, price 53 , with a Portrait of the Author, engraved by 
Robinson, from a painting by Harlowe, will appear on the Ist of May, 
and it is proposed to complete the work in from 4 to 6 volumes, to be 
published quarterly. 





Books REcEIVED.—A Historical Account of St. Thomas, W. I., with ineci- 
dental notices of St. Croix and St. John’s, by the Rev. J. P. Knox. Seribner.— 
Surenne’s French Dictionary, abridged. Appleton.—New French Manval and 
Travellers’ Companion, by G. Surenne. Jbid.—Hood’s Own, with illustrations, 
No. 5 of the semi-monthly Library. Putnam —The Yellowplush Papers, by W. 
M. Thackeray. Appleton.—Keuneth, by G. M. W. Reynolds. H. Long —Poor 
Jack, by Capt. Marryat. Phila. Peferson—The Art-Journal for March. G, 
Virtue—A Hand book of the English Language, for the use of Students of the- 
Universities, &c., by R. G. Latham, F.R.S. Appleton. 


Hine Arts. 


A Picture By Devarocue.--The house of Goupil, Vibert & Co., 
to whom New York was lately indebted for the exhibition of Leutze’s 
** Washington Crossing the Delaware,” has farnished @ successor for it, 





‘in Delaroche’s ‘* Napoleon at Fontainebleau.” This is emphatically a 
Our Macaronic | 


great work—happy in its conception, unsurpassed in its execution, and 
laying the strongest possible hold upon the sympathies of the spectator. 
Such a combination of successful points stamps it with extraordinary 
merit; and indeed we have no hesitation in recording our belief that 
it is as perfect a piece of painting as has been set upon modern canvas. 
Nor can we doubt that the artist who studies it earnestly will derive 
as much of professional benefit from the examination, as the casual 
sight-seer will find of pleasure.—Though familiar to many readers, 
through the medium of engravings, it may not be amiss to describe it — 
briefly. The period, then, at which the Emperor’s portrait is supposed 
to have been taken, is that remarkable one, March, 1814, when as the 





Allied armies closed in upon Paris despite his marvellous defensive 
campaign, Napoleon shut himself up at Fontainebleau, and in his des-- 
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perate emergency took counsel of himself alone. There he is seated 
before you--thrown (we should rather say)—sideways and carelessly 
into a chair, over the back of which his right arm is listlessly banging, 
whilst the left is clenched and resting on his thigh. From the trunk to 
the knee is greatly foreshortened ; and as regards this peculiarity, no 

thing but consummate skill in the painter could have redeemed a 
figure so placed from an undignified and awkward air. Perhaps the 
most striking point observable is the contrast very markedly drawn, be- 
tween the exhaustion and utter prostration of physical power, upmis- 
tekeably exhibited in the attitude of the body, and that unquenchable 
mental energy which gleams luridly in the eye, and is enhanced by the 
indomitable resolution speaking more strongly than in words from the 
compressed yet meaning lips.—For the rest, the Emperor is mortal. 
Disarray prevails. He is unshaven; his high boots are plastered with 
the mud of the battle-field and the road. His grey great-coat has seen 
service; his three-cornered bat lies on the ground; his sword upon 
the table. The hero would indeed be unrecognised, save for the massive 
head, wherein, as we have hinted, hope and determination ride tri- 
umphant over the memory of cruel losses and overwhelming disasters. 
Fertility of resource and boundless faith in his fortunate star were 
eminently characteristic of the man; and although history records 
that at Fontainebleau he did for a time give way to despair, yet Dela- 
roche, to our thinking, has wisely endowed him with unshaken cour- 
age, and shown bim still dreaming of a possible future. 

The wondrous and elaborate finish of this picture must not pass un- 
noticed; but look and learn—it is prevalent, and not partial. The 
animate head or hand is no less carefully wrought up than the inani- 
mate boot. There will be therefore no ecstacies over a button or a coat 
sleeve, because all portions being equally well treated the part becomes 
subservient to the whole.—In conclusion we can but say, that those 
who desire to see a living portrait of Napoleon and a work of combined 
genius and talent, should not fail to spend half-an-hour before this 
picture, to which Sir Robert Peel is said to have given the significant 
appellative of * the Stag at bay !” 





LITERARY FORGERIES. 


The Shelley Letters published by Mr. Moxon and reviewed in our 
paper @ fortnight since, are, it turns out, with but one or two excep- 
tions—forgeries. It is proper to say at once that Mr. Moxon has been 
deceived,—and that no gentleman from the moment of the discovery 
could have acted more straightforwardly and promptly than he hes 
done in this transaction. As soon as he was convinced that he hed 
been the means (the innocent means) of giving to the public a false ar 
ticle—he did his best to repair his mistake. He has suppressed the 
book, and has called in the copies delivered to the trade. 

The discovery was made in quite an accidental manner. Mr. Mox- 
on had sent a copy of the book to Mr. Tennyson. During a visit which 
Mr. Palgrave was paying to Mr. Tennyson he dipped into the Shelley 
volume und lighted on a letter written from Florence to Godwin—the 
better half of which he at once recognized as part of an article on 
Florence written for the ‘* Quarterly Review ” so far back as 1840 by 
bis father, Sir Francis Palgrave. Itis good to finda son so we)l versed 
in the writing of his father as young Mr. Palgrave proved himself to 
be on this occasion.—He lost no time, as we may suppose, in communi- 
cating his curious discovery to his father; aud Sir Francis after com- 
per.og the printed letter with the printed article, wrote at once to Mr. 
Moxon informing him that the letter—by whomsoever written—was a 
“erib” from an article which he had written for the ** Quarterly Re- 
view.” 

Startled at such intelligence, Mr. Moxon replied, that he had bought 
the letter at a public sale among other letters also by Shelley,--and 
that the passage of which Sir Francis claimed the authorship was con- 
tained in a letter written by Shelley, carrying upon it the post-mark of 
the period and other written sigus which apparently marked it to be 


_____ genuine.—The Deputy-Keeper of the Public Records was, it may be 


readily imagined, equally startled with Mr. Moxon at the announce- 
ment of such afact. He wanted to see the letier. The letter was pro- 
duced.--** It looks gennine :—is it not genuine ?”—I am the author of 
that passege, but not the writer of that letter,” was the reply of Sir 
Francis. “But may not Sir Francis,” it was urged to Mr Moxon 
«« have seen this letter in the noble collection of autegraphs belonging 
to his father-in-law Mr. Dawson Turner ?”’—a question which only 
added a fresh difficulty to the solution sought. ; 

In this emergency, Mr. Moxon had recourse to the assistance of a 
gentleman known to beconversant with autographs. The letters were 
placed in his hands, with a request that he would spare no pains to 
ascertain the truth about them,—and with this information to guide 
him—that they had been shown to some Post-oflice clerks at the Gene- 
yal Post-oflice, who ‘*to the best of their beliet” pronounced them to 

enuine. 

wie first step taken after this was, to compare the post-marks with 
Byron's letters to Mr. Murray posted from the same cities in the same 
month and year, and to the same city--London. Here, they failed ,— 
and inthis way. Where “ Ravenna” on a genuine letter was in asmall 
sharp type—in the Shelley letter it was in » large uncertain type ;--and 
in the letters from Venice the postmark of the City of Palaces was 
stamped in an Italic, and not as in the Shelley specimens in a Roman 
letter! These were strong facts ;-- but then the dates agreed with Shel- 
ley’s sojourn at the several places—the seals were correct. The hand- 
writing was marvellously Shelley-like .--no hesitation about it,—a 
free accustomed hand. ‘ Are they not genuine ?” 

From whom did Mr. Moxon buy these letters? They were bought at 
Sotheby & Wilkinson's at large prices. From whom did Messrs. Sothe- 
by & Wilkinson receive them for sale? ‘* We had them from Mr. White, 
the bookseller in Pall Mall, over against the Reform Club.” Of runs 
the gentleman-detective. ‘* From whom did you, Mr. White, obtain 
these letters ?”——‘* I bought them of two women--l believed them to be 
genuine, and I paid large prices for them in that belief.” Such are the 
words supposed to have been spoken by Mr. White. The two women 
would appear to have been like the man in a clergyman’s band, but 
with a lawyer's gown, who brought Pope’s letters to Carll, 

It would be impolitic at this stage of an important inquiry to publish 
the whole of the particulars placed at our service in elucidation of the 
forgery of these letters. It is proper, however, to say tous early that 
there bas been of late years, as we are assured, a most systematic and 
wholesale forgery of letters purporting to be written by Byron, Shelley 
and Keats.—that these forgeries carry upon them such marks of genu 
ineness as have deceived the entire bedy of London collectors,—-that 
they are executet with a skill to which the forgeries of Chatterton and 
Ireland can Jay no claim,—tbat they have sold at public auctions and 


by the hands of booksellers, to collectors of experience and rank,—and | 


that the imposition has extended to a large collection of books bearing 


not only the signature of Lord Byron, but notes by him in many of | 


their poges——the matter of the letters being selected with a thorough 
knowledge of Byron’s life and feelings, and the whole of the books 

Chosen with the minutest knowledge of his tastes and peculiarities. 
But the “marvel” of the forgery is not yet told At the same sale 
at which Mr. Moxon bought the Shelley letters were catalogued for sule 
a series of (unpublished) letters from Shelly to bis wife, revealing the 
innermost secrets of his heart, and containing facts, not wholly dishon- 
ourable facts toa father’s memory, but such as 4 son would wish to con- 
ceal. These letters were bought in by the son of Shelley, the present 
Sir Percy Shelley,—and are now proved, we are told, to be forgeries. 
To impose on the credulity of a collector is a mivor offence compared 
with the crime of forging evidence against the dead, and still minor as 
in one instance against the fidelity of a woman. 
Our readers will remember that it is our practice to report the prin- 
cipal autograph sales, and to offer, when opportunity occurs, extracts 
from letters and documents of historical or biegraphical importance. 
Now, some of the documents and letters to which we have called atten 
tion have since, through our publicity, undergone the severe trial of 
Sir Frederick Madden's critical judgment, and have found a fitting 
place on the shelves of the British Museum. We have, however, we 
fear, given additional publicity to sowe of these undoubted Shelley and 
Byron forgeries; and if our readers will turn to our account of the 
sale, at Puttick & Simpson's, of Mr. Hodge's collection of autograpbs 
[ Athen. No. 1104, p 1298), they will find extracts of letters from Shel- 
ley to Byron snd irom Byron to Shelly (the former especially), the 
on | originals of which we have now no doubt were forgeries. 


riet,” which sold for £6 6s.,—and which excited even then our indig- 
nant protest, although we had no reason to doubt its genuineness—was 
of this sort. The forgery of Chatterton injured no one but an imagin- 
ary priest,--the forgery of Ireland made a great poet seem to write 
worse than Settle could have written,—but this forgery blackens the 
character of a great man, and worse still, traduces female virtue. 

Mr. Moxon is not the only publisher taken in Mr. Murray has been 
a heavy sufferer, though not to the same extent. Mr. Moxon has 
printed his Shelley purchases ;-—-Mr. Murray—wise through Mr. Mox- 
on’s example—-will not publish his Byron acquisitions.--Atheneum, 
6th inst. 

——_.—__... 

Tue Lare THomas Moore.—The English journals just received 
contain many biographical notices of the distinguished poet whose death 
has been recently announced. But it will be remembered by some of 
our readers, that on the 30th of August Jast and two succeeding Satur- 
days, we devoted a very large space to an admirable notice of his lite 
and writings, extracted from Chambers’ Miscellany. We donot there- 
fore think that the occasion calls for a repetition of it; and content 
ourselves with copying the following earnest and somewhat peculiar 
tribute to his memory, which has appeared in the London G/vde. 


DEATH OF THE PoET Moore —On Thursday, at Sloperton cottage, 
the last lingering period of this truly illustrious man’s life came to a 
peaceful close. He had survived all his great contemporaries who star- 
ted in the race of fame at the opening of the present century ; but, as 
in the case of Sir Walter Scott and Southey, for some time back mere 
physical existence had outlived the glorious vitality of mind and genius. 
He was in the 72d year of his age. His career was one of the most 
brilliant and felicitous in the proverbially checkered annals of bis class. 
No * child of song” has been so uniformly fortunate and beloved.— 
Wherever the language of these islands has penetrated, the winged 
words of his musical and magical minstrelsy have wafted his name, and 
endeared him to millions in both hemispheres. Pyron’s early appre 
ciation of him, as ** the poet of all circles and idol of his own,” has 
become as familiar as a household word; and, by the tacit association 
of the terms in either individual, ‘‘melody” is as inseparable from the 
mention of Moore as ‘‘venerable” from that of Bede. Few men enjoyed 
through life such a splendid range of intercourse with all that is ex- 
alted in social refinement, intellect, rank, wit, or beauty; and few 
whose acquaintanceship was held more in honour for its worth, or more 
prized for its charm. This is not the place to indulge in critical analy- 
sis of his poetical system, or to examine the principles of taste which 
guided the exquisite tracings of his ever-active pen in every variety of 
composition ; beither is there any room to recapitulate the leading in- 
cidents of his biography, which it has been his latest occupation to de- 
tail in the terse and modest prefaces of the Messrs. Longman’s last com- 
plete edition. But we should have wished for space and fuller scope 
to dwell on the very important influence which his writings, from the 
very outset of the century, have exercised in forming the opinions ot 
the generation now living, and imparting by the vigour of his sarcasm, 
the glow of his enthusiasm, the coruscations of his fancy, and the light- 
ning of his wit, an amount of support to the cause of civil and religious 
liberty all over the world which no other man, be be who he may, has 
contributed. Wemay be allowed the melancholy latitude of associating 
with such an occurrence as the death of Moore the ominous coincidence 
of a fall from power of those political friends who gloried in his appro- 
val, ard availed themselves of his powerful co-operation in the ** cause 
of mankind.” His life-long connection with Lord Lansdowne and Lord 
Jobn Russell was patent to the world, and the intercommunion of sen- 
timents between the statesmen and the lyrical interpreter of their views 
was constant and unalterable. Besides the many other points of resem- 
blance in character and career, fearless independence, fervent love of 
country, scorn of scoundrel egotism. loathing and abhorrence of bigot 
rancour, the minstrel of Erin and the veteran troubadour of modern 
Gaul were both born in the year 1780. Beranger has versified the ex- 
act anno domini of his birth— 

Dans ce Paris plein d’or et de misere 

En I’an du Christ mil sept cent quatre vingt 
And on the 28th of May of that year Dublin had the honour of Moore’s 
nativity. Whether it will claim the privilege of receiving back his 
mortal remains we know not; but we do know that his own expressed 
wish pointed to a resting-place in the quiet churcbyard of the parish 





where he died. 

Second to none in appreciating Moore’s poetic gifts and in admiring 
the many excellent traits in his character, we still cannot avoid a smile 
at the notion of his verse having done more “ for the cause of civil and 
religious liberty all over the world” than has been done by any other 
man, (not poet), ‘‘ be he who he may.” The article is a fair sample of 
pusbing an argument to absurdity. As for the parallel drawn between 
him and Béranger, it is of a piece with what precedes it. The latter 
braved the wrath of Napoleon and of the Bourbons, and refused to be 
cajoled by Louis Philippe. Moore, who was nursed in rebellion and 
revolutionary doctrines, accepted an office at an early period of his 
life and a pension subsequently from his personal friends, who were 
themselves taunted as the enemies of his country. Far be it from us 
to speak harshly of him for so doing. He showed his wisdom; though 
some might call it worldly-wisdom. No, no; Moore's foot was more at 
home on the carpet than on the heather or the pavement, and his pecu- 
liar nationality accords no better with that of Béranger than with that 
of Burns. 





Lapiee’ CostuME For Marcu.—The fashions for the spring season, 
as every one knows, cannot be considered settled till after Easter; for 
the display made in Paris at the féte of Longchamps by the leaders of 
ton, establishes what is, and what is not to be worn. Still there are 
premonitory signs already sfloat to indicate the style that is likely to 
be in vogue. A decided novelty is the soie are-en ciel. This * rain- 
bow silk” is made in various colours, but we may describe two or three 
dresses. One hasa deep flounce, shaded in shot from a dark to alight blue, 
the-deep flounce being surmounted by five narrow ones, shaded to corres- 
pond. The skirt itself, but little of which blue is seen, is g/acé, a shot 
of the dark and light blue. It must be borne in mind that, though these 
flounces have the characteristics of shot silk, the deeper shades always 
appear towards the bottom, and graduate in the delicate manner which 
gives thesilk its name. Another, in a similar style, has all the shades 
of rose colour shot with white, the fiounces being edged with a white 
silk fringe. A third is shaded from a full blue to white. The corsages 
of these dresses are high, and together with the pagoda sleeves, are 
trimmed with narrow vulants, shaded to correspond with those on the 
skirt. Flounces continue to be much wern in thin materials; and bro- 
cades and mo/re antique silks bave frequently the pattern woven in 
breadiths to represent them. For morning dresses, however, trimmings 
down the front are preferred. 

We have already described several waistcoats, and need only observe 
that they continue in high favour—a circumstance not to be wondered 
at, from iheir convenience and comfort. They are made in black and 
coloured silks, richly and variousiy embroidered, both black and white 
bugles being introduced. A lavender watered silk, embroidered in 
black, is very appropriate for half mourning. And there is a white 
exshmere, embroidered with silk and white bugles, which is particu~ 
larly elegant —Silk aprons, either to contrast or correspond with the 
morning dress, are little likely to go out of favour. Those of rich black 
silk, either watered or moire antique, trimmed with velvet or dentelle 
de laine, or embroidered in silk and bugles, are generally preferred, 
although coloured ones are also worn. 

The broderie Anglaise, either with or without the addition of Valen- 
ciennes lace, is indispensable for the morning toilet, the chemisetteand 
hanging sleeves being made of course to correspond. Perhaps few 
adjuncts of dress are more important, or more mark a correct taste, than 
elegant lingerie, 

The bonnets are very open just in the front, but rather less round 
than they were some time ago. One called chapeau écossais is particu- 
larly adapted for the early spring, its brightness affording a relief to 
the winter garments, which the cold winds of this season compel us yet 
to retain. This Scotch bonnet is composed almost entirely of plaid rib- 
bon and black lace, only a small portion of open straw being visible : 
it is remarkably pretty, and a little coquettish —Thereisa sufficiently 
warm bonnet of white silk, trimmed outside with blonde and white bu- 
gies; the inside being ornamented with narrow loops of that beautiful 
green called vert d'isley, with white flowers resembling azaleas.—A 
very simple, but elegant bonnet, is composed of pink silk, black velvet, 
and narrow black lace; the cap being of pink roses, white blonde, and 
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black velvet ends.—A yet more winterly bonnet is of garnet-coloured 











velvet, ani black and white fancy straw: it has a feather shaded 


black to garpet colour, and white flowers underneath. The strings arg 
of a rich white ribbon, with black and yellow edge. 

Evening dresses have still the corsage Louis Quinze. For young un. 
married ladies the coiffure is generally of flowers. There is a new 


fancy wreath composed only of green leaves of several shades, and gj} 
ver tendrils and pods. It is very chaste, and may be worn to advan 
tage with any colour except blue The Bacchante wreath of 

and flowers is still occasionally seen —For married ladies there ar 
many new and elegant head-Gresses. One of the prettiest is of blue 
glacé sik, white blonde, and a drooping bunch of roses pompons on 
each side. Another is made in two pieces, and is composed of blaek oy 
coloured velvet, pearls, and short white feathers. A network of velvct 
and pearls covers the back of the head, a small feather being fastened 
at each side; then a plaited roll of velvet and pearls—which might be 
worn alone—comes across the head, and may be brought low on the 
forehead when that style is becoming. 

As a rule it may be said that coiffures remain very fall at the sides, 
though drooping flowers or ends ot velvet hang therefrom, The ri 
and loops so much worn last year are quite goue by, but bugles, both 
black and white, are much used, Both for dresses and bonnets bright 
colours have the preference, the dull shades of cinnamon, brown, and 
stone colour, which there was an attempt to introduce, having dropped 
out of notice. There is no wonder at this ; for, exeept to extreme youth, 
and a particularly brilliant complexion, they are very unbecoming. — 
Belle Assemblée. 





THe Crysrau PALAce; UNCERTAINTY.—This building, the fate of 
which has been the subject of so much speculation, has, after a long 
interregnum, been partially made accessible to the public in rather g 
singular way. It will be remembered that a large portion of the inte- 
rior fittings was supplied by Messrs. Fox and Henderson, the contrac- 
tors. These fittings are now on sale by public auction, and, as it ig 
necessary to admit purchasers, the price of a catalogue, which is 6d., 
secures the éntrée. Where curiosity is excited people are not slow to 
avail themselves of an opportunity, and the sale of catalogues, which 
on the first day amounted to 200, now, after the interval of a week, 
reaches 1,500. Business men attend in sufficient numbers, and the de- 
tails of the auction- mart are animated to a degree; so much so, indeed, 
that the first lot brought a price about twice its original value, and 
throughout the purchases effected have been more or less affected by 
the associations of the spot. But it is almost unnecessary to say that 
a very small proportion of the catalogues are disposed of to persons 
anxious to avail themselves of them. and that the majority buy asa 
pretext to see the interior of the building. Nurserymaids with their 
infant charges are, as soon as they approach the south entrance of the 
transept, seized with an irresistible impulse to participate in the trans- 
actions in lumber going on within, and even ladies’ boarding-schools 
own the same influences. Not less than from 3,000 to 4,000 people were 
there yesterday, and wandered over the spacious interior with feelings 
of gratification and delight not difficult to decipher in their faces. It 
is the commencement cf anew era in the history of this wonderful 
building, which in itself contains features calculated to make it perma- 
nently attractive, and, if the contractors only play their cards well, 
they may render it so desirable and popular a place of resort that its re- 
moval will become an impossibility. At the same time, it must be remem. 
hered that in strict terms this wonderful structure lies under sentence of 
death. Parliament has suspended the execution of the extreme sentence 
of the law until its pleasure be taken on the subject, and possibly it 
may preserve, or dismember, or destroy. It may gee fit to vote the 
amount requisite to render the Crystal Palace permanent, or it may 
sanction its distribution. giving a limb to Battersea, another to Kew, 
and another to Victoria Park, in the approved style of dealing with the 
carcases of traitors. It may also reject, as the Royal Commission has 
already done, the shell within which the honours and triumphs of that 
body were accumulated. 

No one can confidently predict what the result will be, but in the 
meantime, and while the wisdom of Parliament is still in reserve, and 
while the public have not yet had an opportunity of finally making up 
their minds upon the subject by the aid of personal inspection, it may 
be worth while to state what was the substance of a report made to the 
late Government by a committee appointed by the Lords of the Treasu- 
ry to consider the question of the building. That committee consist- 
ed of three members—Sir W. Cubitt, Dr. Lindley, and Lord Seymour. 
They exemined wituesses, and reported, we believe, in substanee ag 
follows !~—1. That the Crystal Palace, if retained, would cost £200 000 
to make it permanent, and adapt it for a winter garden or repository 
of the arts and manufactures and other objects contemplated. 2. That 
if a portion of it were removed to Kew it would entail an outlay of £80,- 
000. 38. That a transposition to Battersea was not worthy of sericus 
consideration; and, lastly, that a structure better adapted for the pur 
poses to which it was contemplated that the Crystal Palace should be 
applied might be constructed at a smaller charge than the estimate of 
£200,000 specified. The committee give no positive opinion as to the 
retention or removal of the building, and their report will go before 
Parliament and have its due weight along with the effect which may be 
produced upon the public mind by a free and unem! arrassed inspection. 
of the interior before the question comes on for discussion. As far as 
the Royal Commission are concerned, they have abandoned all idea of 
holding out a hand to help the inhabitants of the metropolis who are 
interested in this matter. Not only is the building absolutely in the 
hands of the contractors, but the commissioners have issued orders to 
withdraw everything belonging to them. Their collection, which is to 
form the groundwork of a trades’ museum, is, in compliance with a de- 
cision come to on Monday, to be transferred to Kensington Palace, and 
in a few days every vestige of their connexion with the Crystal Palace 
will have terminated; the building will then have to rely for its pre~ 
servation entirely on public feeling, and it remains to be seen whether 
the power wh‘ch created it and gave it a world. wide celebrity has also 
the will to render it permanent, for the enjoyment and advantage of 
the metropolis and the country at large --Times, March 38. 





THe GovERNMENT Scuoo.s or Desicn.—It will be recollected 
that at the close of the Great Exhibition an authorization was obtain- 
ed from the Lords of the Treasury by the Board of Trade for the expen- 
diture of £5.00® in purchasing a selection of objects calculated to 
serve as models for study in the different departments of manufacture. 
The choice of the best examples was intrusted to a committee, consist- 
ing of Mr. Cole. Mr. Owen Jones, Mr. Pugin, and Mr. Redgrave ; and 
this committee, acting on the instructions received by it, has formed a 
very admirable and beautiful colleetion, which will henceforth be 
placed at the disposal of the different Government schools of design 
throughout the country. As yet the public have had no opportunity 
affurded them of judging of the taste displayed in the selection made, 
but as the purchase has been effected with their money, they are enti- 
tled, and will no doubt be permitted, to inspect this interesting and 
valuable illustration of the progress made in art manufactures up to 
the present time. ‘The names forming the committee afford a fair guar- 
antee that judgment and discretion have been shown ia the objects 
chosen, and an examination, made under very unfavourable circum- 
stances, of some of the principal purchases tends greatly to strengthen 
that impression. The Indian display has, as might be expected, con 
tributed most largely to this collection. The best examples of East- 
ern sk:ll in muslins, kinkoos, and other textile fabrics, have been se- 
cured for the instruction of our designers. Specimens of metallic in- 
layings, enamels, jewellery, and earthenware have been purchased to 
teach gracefulness of form and harmonious arrangement of colours. 
Splendidly wrought armour and weapons have been bought to give new 
ideas to our Birmingham and Sheffield manufacturers, and even the 
gorgeous trappings and caparisons which figured so prominently in the 
transept have pot been overlooked for the valuable lessons in true or- 
namentation which they yield. To enumerate the objects selected from 
India would be useless, but they promise to exercise a most favourable 
influence upon our industry in a large number of departments connect- 
ed with the luxurious appliances of life; and from the necklace and 
bracelets of the Je//e to the howquah of the smoker—from the hammer- 
cloths of state carriages to the liveries of civic majesty—a vast field for 
new and attractive fashions is opened up by this part of the collection. 
Next to India, selections have been made chiefly from France; and in 
metal work and jewellery especially the principal Parisian makers have 
been largely patronized by the committee. Froment, Meurice, Marrel, 
Rudolphi, and others, have disposed of their choicest productions, and 
the specimens of oxidized silver, of which our neighbours made so 
stropg an exhibition, are admirably illustrated The committee bave 
not thought it necessary to draw largely on their textile fabrics, and 
almost the only selection made in that department of French industry 
is a magnificent shawl manufactured by Duché. ainé. Some remarkable 
examples of enamelling have been secured from Sévres, and for the in- 
straction of our potters, and as a stendard of excellence towards which 
they may courageously strive, the celebrated vase “(a gloire.” The 
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ted valuable and suggestive purchases of textile 
my © eet Turkey, and of ornamental hard ware ee 
— The best productions of our own manufacturers A ~~ 
cen neglected by them. Minton’s tilesand friezes and Copeland's 
ood iful imitation jewelled bottle illustrate favourably the progress 
oe tters in design. There are some admirable specimens of pla- 
= Bi a ham ware from Gough, @ very fine sacramental cup by 
= d os oe antic silver claret jug by Lambert and Rawlins, & me- 
oe ‘1 ideboard by Crace, and many other remarkable objects. A 
eet yi orous, and refined taste appears to have been exercised in 
= Tine selections made, and though there may be traces of occa- 
we xtravagance, the collection as a whole is no donbt well calcula- 
pry rset the purpose for which it has been formed, and to give an 
a ; to the true principles of design in manufactures. It is most 
- liteble to Earl Granville, to whose influence this solitary Instance 
a yernment liberality in connexion with the Great Exhibition is 
‘ ‘that the little public money which has been thus expended goes in 
on ection where the short-comings of the national industry were most 
ye icuous, and where therefore our future efforts at progress should 
+o strenuously put forth. Mr. Owen Jones has been charged with 
pee formation of » catalogue which shall not be a mere dry record of 
ae different objects, but which shall explain their merits, and indicate 
he grounds on which they have been selected. 


qur SattyporT or Winpsor CasTLe —Extensive improvements 
have for several months past been in progress at Windsor Castle under 
the direction of Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods and Forests, 
ho, after 9 peri of 28 years from the commencement of negotiations, 
M ve gucceeded in completing the purchase of all the houses on the 
Castle side of Thames street, between Henry the Eighth’s Gateway, on 
Castle-hill, ad the bottom of the Hundred Steps. These houses have 
been removed, the street is widened and much improved, and the most 
cient part of the Castle now abuts on the town, towering majestically 
- ane the buildings which surround it with the same protective ap- 
agrance #8 in ages past, when the first huts of Windsor were raised 
peneath its walls for shelter and security. The workmen engaged in 
jevelling the ground between the Garter Tower and the old Belfry 
qower, known 48 Julius Cwsar’s Tower, discovered, at about six feet 
below the surface, @ passage cut through the chalk rock on which the 
Castle is built. The filth and rubbish are now being got out, and many 
cartloads have already been taken away, ‘The passage is 6 feet wide 
and 10 feet high ; the sides are built of sound masonry, and itis arched 
over with massive stonework. At present it has been traced to one of 
tue Minor Canons’ houses in the Horseshoe Cloisters, adjoining Julius 
Cxsar’s Tower, where the entrance is bricked u From this part 
there is a gradual descent into Thames-street; thence it appears to 
ass under the houses in the direction of the River Thames; but this 
part has not yet been explored. Hundreds of persons have already 
descended into the passage; and it is conjectured that this is the an- 
cient sallyport from the Castle, made as a means of escape in case of 
siege or invasion, and that it passes under the river te Burnham 
Abbey, which is about three miles distant, where there is a correspond- 
ing passage proceeding in the direct line to Windsor. It is expected 
that, if the excavation is further traced from beneath the cloisters, 
this passage will be found to communicate with one in the quadrangle 
of the Castle, which, it will be remembered, was discovered a few years 
ago to lead under the eastern part of the Castle, in the direction of Old 
Windsor, and in all probability to the ancient Castle of Old Windsor, 
which was known to have been built there by the Romans, and occu- 
pied by William the Conqueror at the time when he built Windsor 
Castle as a hunting seat, which, according to Doomsday-book, was 
completed in 1086; and it is very remarkable that, although history 
furnishes indisputable proof of there being a castle at Old Windsor, 
and of its being occupied by Saxon princes as well as by William the 
Conqueror, there are te be found no traces of it at the present day, 
although Roman roads have been discovered and Saxon urns dug up 
within a short distance of that neighbourhood. It is to be huped,that 
the Dean and Canons of Windsor, or the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests, will continue the exploration of this extraordinary passage, 
— has — so much interest among the curious who have al- 
ready visited it. ——— 
British Premriers.—The following is a list of British Premiers 
during the last hundred years :— 
Time in office. 
Yrs. — 





Appointed, 


1/54, April 5 Duke of Newcastle . é ° . . 8 58 
1/62, May 29 Earl of Bute . : é Fs . . = $22 
1768, April 16 G@ Grenville . , . ° ° : oe 87 
1765, July 12 Marquis of Rockingham . ‘ ; s 21 
1766, Aug. 2 DukeofGrafton . ‘ ‘ , oa 179 
1770, Jan. 28 Lord North . ‘ , , ‘ . 12 84 
1782, March 8 Marquis of Rockingham . ‘ ‘ - O 132 
1782, July 13 Earl of Shelburne . ‘ : ° a, 266 
1783, April 5 Duke of Portland . : ; ‘ a. 260 
1783, Dec. 27 Willian Pitt . ° . ° . - 17 80 
1801, March17 Lord Sidmouth ‘ ’ ‘ : «*% 56 
1804, May 12 William Pitt . ; . . ‘ . s 246 
1806, Jan. 8 Lord Grenville ‘ ‘ . , . ¥ 6 
1807, March13 Duke of Portland . ‘ ‘ . « 8 102 
1810, June 28 Spencer Percival . ; . ‘ a | 350 
1812,June 8 EarlofLiverpol . . . . . (414 307 
1827, April 11 George Canning . . . . . O 121 
1827, Aug. 10 Lord Goderich ; coos ee 168 
1828, Jan. 25 Duke of Wellington pe 2 301 
1830, Nov. 22 Earl Grey , . : ‘ : 3 231 
1834, July 11 Lord Melbourne. ee . 0 128 
1834, Nov. 16 Duke of Wellington ow egneks otg<l 22 
1834,Dec. 8 Sir RobertPeel . . . . . O 131 
1835, April 18 Lord Melbourne . . . .  . 6 138 
1841, Sept. 3 Sir Robert Peel . : : ‘ . 4 97 
1845, Dee. 10 Lord John Russell. . . . . 0 19 
1845, Dec. 20 Sir Robert Pel . . . . . 0 188 
1&6,June 26 Lord John Russell. . . . 5 239 


1852,Feb. 22 EarlofDerby. . . . . . 





Two Frencu Ceepairies, nor Potrricau.—This week’s obituary 
Contains the names of two or three remarkable persons—two connected 
Closely with the drama, M. Merle and M. Seveste. The former was 
the oldest dramatic critic on the Paris press, and his opinions have 
tver been respected, as based on a thorough knowledge of the science 
me drama, excellent taste, and unerring soundness of judgment. 

‘'s funeral, which took place on Sunday, was attended by a host of 

‘erary and artistic celebrities, among them General Magnan, Baron 

aylor, Jules Janin, Mr. Poole (the English dramatic writer), Mdlle. 

‘achel, Mdlle. Georges, &c. An affecting address was delivered over 
tient by M. Jules Janin, who paid a graceful homage to the quali- 
sy the deceased both as a writer andasagentleman. M. Merle 
Natic staunch Legitimist. M. Seveste was the director of the Opéra 
Iysi onal, and was carried off in a very short time by an attack of para- 

~ This gentleman had all his life been connected with the theatres. 
ene years since he distinguished himself as Government Commis- 
Cog ray the Frang ais, and had contrived to carry on with some suc- 
able wn thine lyrical theatre under circumstances the most unfavour- 
sort rp ied death is also recorded, of an individual who also attained 
rieton celebrity, though of a different kind—Pére Nicolet, the pro- 
aneiy of Le Petit Ramponneau, a popular guinguette, or eating and 

‘ar ae Ouse, near the Barriére Blanche, whose loss is mourned by @ 

m “ Luinerous class and with more sincerity than generally attend 

Was aniline in @ much more exalted station. Pére Nicolet, as he 

Volent pee | called, was one of those noble-hearted and truly bene- 

All Classe nwho are sometimes to be found, though too rarely, among 
Up to Me: and thousands of the working.men and their families looked 
fortune ye @ protector anda friend. He had amassed a very large 
fonds, beater worth more than a million of francs (£40,000) in the 
Counted b es his immense establishment, the customers of which were 
Stated at 4 thousands rather than hundreds, the consumption being 
diem. pa Wenty barrels of wine and as many sheep and calves per 
Couple of fe Nicolet arrived in Paris a quarter of a century ago with a 
Coachman francs in his pocket, and was first employed as a hackney- 
Raroleons. His good conduct and civility enabled him to save a few 
Under a aeons Which he bought a single barrel of wine, which he sold 
restaurant a, n the very spot where he afterwards built the immense 

nt de 500 couverts, of which he was the eneee, Such was 


inning of his well-earned fortune: : ’ d 
gure, : ne; and his fine noble face an 
days of hie unlike those o 





e of Lablache, might be seen unti! within three 

is death, presiding over his well filled cauldrons. Requiescat. 
Youn 

Beems to ious 





—The step between the sublime and the ridiculous 


on making that respected and generally very prudent old lady, dame 
Nature, behave as if she were the most outrageous and disorderly per- 
son created. If she did and thought half the things imputed to her, 
she ought to have been born in astrait jacket. See what a ** poet” sent 
us the other day, in “ Stanzas written in a Churchyard” 
“I’ve wept my burning eye-balls bliad 

Beside wy dying friends, 

And here am I still left behind, 

To count their latter ends.” 
And because we declined our praises we were deemed “ jealous :” but 
we leave the justice of the accusation to be decided by ‘* a generous 
public.”—Eliza Cook's Journal. 





Surewssury Great Horse Farr.—The first annual great horse fair 
in Shrewsbury commenced on Wednesday (the 3rd inst.) It was emi- 
nently successful, in fact exceeding the expectatious of its most ardent 
friends, and the committee have been rewarded for their arduous exer- 
tions by the complete accomplishment of their desires. Every inn was 
crowded with buyers and sellers, every loose box and stable was oc- 
cupied, and first class-horses from all the surrounding counties pre- 
sented such a scene as probably was never witnessed at the largest and 
most famous horse fairs in the kingdom.--Shropshire Conservative. 


Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 173. By E. B. C. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE, 
White to play and checkmate in five moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 173. 


White. Blacl. 
B to Kt3 ch. Pto K 4/6.) 
2 Rto Q. P moves. 
3. BtoK. P moves. 
4. B to Kt3 checkmate. 





To CorresponpeNnts.—E. B. C.—Your five move problem is about the best 
and most intricate puzzle that we have seen for a long time ; and we take this op- 
portunity of directing the particular attention of amateurs generally to the p sition. 
—J.G.,“ A Constant Reader,” D. R., and others.—A problem admitting of more 
than one solution is considered to be defective in construction. We are not 
aware of any place in New York, where the Staunton Chess men can be pro- 
cured; and regret to state that there is no Chess club now existing in this city. 





AZTEC CHILDREN. 


SOCIETY LIBRARY. CORNER OF BROADWAY AND LEON 
CHANGE OF HOURS. 
Doors open from ha!f-past 3 to hal!-past 5 p. m. and from7 to 9,». m., daly 
The young man MAXIMO, is about 20 years of age and weighs 20 pounds. 
The girl BARTOLA, is about 10, and weighs 17 pounds. 
Tickets 25 Cen's—Children helf-price. History of the Children (36 pages) 6 Cents. 


OHN MORGAN KIBBEY. A gentleman of this name, aged 35 years, 5 feet 9 

inches in ovigo te of fair complexion, his eyes and hair rather dark, arrived in New York 
from Londonin November, 1850—it is not known what course he took afterwards. His wife 
and friends in Engiand are very anxious to gain intelligence, and earnestly request any in- 
formation in regard to him may be seat to C. J. AuDis, at the Bank for Savings, No. 107 
Chambers Street, New York. 


3D STREET. 








APOLEON AT FONTAINEBLEAU, March 31, 1S14—THE EVE OF HIS ABDICA- 

TION, painted by Panl Delaroche. The exhibition of this world-renowned Picture, 
which bas been visited during the last two years in Evgiand, France and Germany by over 
half a million of people, is now open at Stuyves#nt Institute, No. 659 Broadway. Open 
from9 A.M.tol0 P.M. Admisrion25 cents. Children half price. 


RESIDENT GOVERNESS. 


A HIGHLY EDUCATED LADY of experience and ability in tuition, is desirous of a 
first class engagement, win the usual tranches of a solid and polite education. The 
advertiser teaches French, Music, Singing and Drawing. She is proficient in the above 
accomplishments, and can furnish most satisfactory references, An emolument of from 500 
to 600 dollars . scholastic year wiil be expected, 
Address Ff. L. CALKIN, Burlington, New Jersey. 








PHILLIPS’ PATENT PIRE ANNIHILATOR. 


HE AMERICAN FIRE ANNIHILATOR COMPANY are now prepared to dispose 
on of Territorial Righ's for States and Counties, and to reocive orders for Machines and 
arges. 
The Annibilators now ma¢e by the Compser are equal in every respect to the English, 
being made under the direction of Mr. PHILLIPS bimself, 
The Machines vary in size, and numbered from | to 5—the price varying from $:0 to $25. 
Orders received, and any further ioformation given at the office of the Company, No. 4, 
bg = ae” os New York. P. T. BARNUM, General Manager 
Feb. 282—4t. 








IMPORTANT PUBLICATION 


FOR SCHOLARS, STUDENTS, ENGINEERS. ARTISTS, OFFICERS OF THE ARMY AND NAVY, AND 
FOR FYMILY AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 


CONUGRAPHIC ENCYCLOPAZDIA of Science, Literature, and Art; systematically 
arranged by G. Heck, with Five Hundred Quarto Steel Plates, hy the most distinguished 
Artists of Germany. The text translated and edited by Snencer F. Baird, A. M., M D., As- 
sistant Secretary of the Smithsonian Institation. Four Vols, 3vo., Text, and x Vols, 4to. 
Plates. Prices for Sets of 6 Vuols.—Bourd In half Turkey Morocco, eprinkled edges, $140; 
Bound in half Turkey Morocco, gilt backs and edges, $43; Bound in full Turkey Morocco, 
gilt backs and edges, $50. Published by Rudolph Garrigue, 2 Barclay Street, (Astor House, 
New York. and sold by all Booksellers in the United States. mar.)3—4t 





REMITTANCES 
To England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 
[p>™4FTs from £1 and upwards, pavable at sight, are is-ued by 
BOWMAN GRINNELI|L & CO.. &8 South Sireet 
Only authorized agents in this city for the “ Swallow Tail” Lines of Liverpool and Lon- 
don Packets, leaving New York and Liverpoo! 6th and 2ist of each month, and New York 
and London every alternate Thursday. merl3-3m 





IRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT, For Travellers ‘in 
Europe. &c.—Circular notes (of tae value of £10 and upwards,) and Letters of Credti 
payable at all the principal cities of Europe, &c., are issued on application, by 
Messrs. DUNCAN, SHERMAN, & CO, 


Payable at Bankers, New-York? 
Alexandria, Cadiz, Lyors, Rotterdam, 
Antwerp, Dresden, Lucca, ome, 

Athens, Dusseldorf. London, St. Peters »urg, 
Baden Baden, Florence, Madrid, Strasbourg, 
Berne, Frankfort, Malta. Sienna, — 
Bordeaux, Genoa, Marseilles, Turin, 

Boul ‘gee, Geneva, Milan, Toulon, 
Bremen, Gibra.tar, Moscow, Venice, 
Brussels, Hambargh, Munich, Vevey. 

Berlin, Havre, } aples, Vienna, 

Cairo, Hague, Oporto, Wiesbalen, 
Coblenz Leghorn, Paris, Warsaw, 
Cologne, acipsic, Pau, Zurich, janl7—tf. 








NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 


HE GREAT BRITAEN, Tron Screw Steamship, 2509 tons, Capt. B. R. Mathews, 
(late commander of the Great Wes.ern and City of Glasgow steamships) will snil fiom 
Liverpool for New York in April next, and trom this portto Liverpool in May. This ebip 


MUSIC. 


H CRAVEN GRIFFITHS, (Professor of the Roval Socie’y of Musicians. London,) 
* begs to announce his errival (for « permaneney,) in New York, and is anxious to ar- 
range fora limited number of Pupils for Piano, Organ, Melodeon, Singine, and Theory of 
Music.—Terms, trom $3y per Quarter—according ww length of lessons and distance of Pu. 
pil’s residence 

H. C. G. is happy to find his name is alrealy known in New York, from the fact that . 
many of his Popular Songs, &c, have been republished ia Americe. 


GRIFPITHS' QUADRILLE BAND. 


H. Craven Grirrirns having had so many vears experience with M. Jullien, and con 
ducting the Balls a: the Palace, and Nobility’s Suirees in London, iodnces bim to announee 
mat his Band (Griffith’s Quadrille Bend.) is ready for € ngageme te in large or sm!] numbers, 
and tha’ his Repertoire de Danse is of ihe most extensive and recherchee description, and he 
feels ceriain he will give satisf.ction, from Lis determination to engage only first rate artigts. 

H. C. G. will, on the shortest notice, compose any new piece for a special occasion, to be 
performed by his Band. 

For Terms «of bis Bard) and other particulars, address Griffith's Quadrille Band Office, 
(Gould & Berry’s) 287 B. oadway. 


NEW POLKA FOR THE PIANO FORTE, ' 


THE VALENTINE POLSA, dedic+ted to every Lady in the Uoited States, (e’evantly 
illustraied,) composed by H. Craven Griffiths. (composer of the Operas of “ Hermion” and 
“ The Cavaliers,” ) as verfcrmed with great success in New York. Price 25 cents nett, 

be had of Gould & Berry, 297 Broadway, and every Music Publisher in the Siates. 


H. C. GRIFFITHS hegs to sta'e, Mesers. GouLD & Berry have commenced publishing 

the Opera of ** The Cavaliers ;” also, that his Songs, compored expressly for Mad’ile Jenny 

Lind, and various vocal aud instrumental works of tis will appear in rapid suecession, in 

ae Leeland style of engraving, &c. for which Messrs. Gould & Berry are eo justly cele- 
rated, 

All letters end communications for H. C. Grirrirus to be addressed to 297 Broadway. 





PREMIUM ESSAYS ON BANKING, 


THE BANKERY MAGAZINE for the Current Year contains a Prize Eseay “On the 
Adaptation of Recent Inventions to the purposes of Practical Banking.” By Granville 
Sharp of Norwich England. (This Essay obtained the Premium of £109 sterling, offered by J. 
W. Gilbart, of the London and Westminster Bank.) 
IL. SUGGESTIONS TO YOUNG CASHILERS on the Duties of their Profession. By L. 
Sabine. (The Premium of one hundred dollars was awarded for this Essay.) 

Lawson’s History of Banking in Furope; Late History of the Bank of France; Manual 
of Guld and Silver Coins, with sixty-five Btevertans: List of Books on Banking. 

Monthly—Five Dollars per annum, 
J. SMITH HOMANS, F® Wall St, New Vork, 
Or, 111 Washington Street, Boston, 





CHARLES SCRIBNER, NEW YORE, 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED A NEW AND CHEAP EDITION OF 


YOUNG’S NIGHT THOUGHTS, 

With a Memoir of the Author, a Critical Estimate of his Writings and Copious Notes, Ex- 
plaratory and Critical. By Prof J.R Boyd. 1 vol. iémo., for Libraries, anu prepared as 
a Text Book for Schools, The same ia! vol. 8vo., with fice steel engraving. 

‘ Its value is gresily increased by the Explanatory Notes of Prof. Boyd, and bis critical 
remarks on the auibor’s gevius and writings.”—Christian Observer. 

‘ The Notes are perapicuous, direct and illustrative. The critical estimate shows good 
taste, good judgment and al! due research "—Puritan Recorder. 


NEW WORKS IN PRESS— 

STUDIES OF THE LITFRATURE AND MANNERS OF THF ANGLO-AMERIL 
CANS in the 19:h Century. By Philarete Chasles, Professor in the College of France. 
PYNNSHURST: His Wanderings and Ways of Thinking. By Dona'd McLecd. I vol. 
)2mo. 
BKRACE’S HUNGARY IN 1851; with an Experience of the Austrian Police. 
22mo., with Map and eight tinted illustrations. 
THE HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOMAS MOORE. By Margaretta Moore, 
PIONEER WOMEN OF THE WEST. By Mrs, E. F. Ellet. 
CAPTAINS OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC, from the Second Punic to the last Civil 
War. By Henry W. Herbert. 

VOICES FROM NATURE, to‘her Foster Child—the Sou] of Man. Edited by Rev. H. 
T. Cheever. 1 vol. 12mo. q 
PENCiLLINGS BY THE WAY- Anew and revised edition. By N. P. Willis. tvel. 


In} w!., 





READABLE BOOKS. 


A NEW VOLUME OF APPLETON’S POPULAR LIBRARY, 
This week is ready— 
Ts YELLOW PLUSH PAPERS, by W. M. Thackeray; author of *‘ Vanity Fair,’ 
‘* Pendennis,” etc. 1 vol. 16mo.,in elegant fancy cloth. Price £0 cents. 
Contents :—Miss Shume’ Husband ; The Amours of Mr. Deuceace; Skimmerings from 
the Diary of George IV.; Foreign Farts; Mr. Deuceace at Paris; Mr. Yellowplush’s Ajew 
Epistle’s to the Literati. 
In its peculiar line, the Yellowplush Papers have never been surpassed. The character 
is well preserved and unique as the spelling, which shows that there is a genius even for 
cacography, and a sentiment as well as » hearty laugh in a wrong combination of letters. 
itis impossible to resist the infelicity of Me Yellowplush. His humour, too, is a pretty 
serious test of the ways of the world, and profit, as well as amusement, may be got from 
his epistles, justifying the remark of an English critic. that * notwithstanding the bad spell- 
ing and wustara-co’oured unmentionabies of Mr, Yellowplusn, he is fifty times more of @ 
gentleman than most of bis masters.” 
Just Published in the same series—~ 

ESSAYS FROM THE LONDON TIMES. A Collection of Historical and Personal 
Sketches. Price 50 cents. 
Contents :—Lord Neleon and Lady Hamilton; Railway Novels; Louis Philippe and his 
Family; Drama of the French Revolution; Howard, the Philanthropist; Robert Southey; 
The Amovrs of Dean Swift; Reminiscences of Coleridge und Southey, by Cottle; John 
Keats, Sporting in Africa; Francis Chantrey; Ancient Egypt. 
“The London Times is the Daily Epic of the World.”—Literery World. 
‘“* Written with ability, and possessing an interest which survives the present moment.”— 
Evening Post. 
‘“*The subjects of the papers are of absorbing interest."— Courier & Enquirer. 

Will be followed immediately by 

HUC’S JOURNEY IN TARTARY, THIBET, AND CHINA, 
M‘IDEN AND MARRIED LIF OF MARY POWELL. 
LITTLE PEDLINGTON AND THE PEDLIYGTONIANS. 
INGOLDSBY LEGENDS HOLCROFT’S MEMOIRS 
THACKERAY’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKs, ke. &e. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broadway, 





THE USES OF SUNSHINE. 
D. APPLETON & CO. PUBLISH THIS WEEK, 


THE USES OF SUNSHINE. By S.M., author of the “Maiden Aunt,” &c. One vel. 
12mo. Paper, 50 cents; Cloth 75 cents. 


This is an exceedingly interesting tale. It is written with spirit and elegance and true 
feeling, by an accomplished and powerful pen. 
Just Published. 
APPLETON’S POPULAR LIBRARY of the Best Authors. Vol. 1—Essays from the Lon- 
don Times _ Price 50 cents. bound. * 
MAKGARET CECIL; Or, I Can because I Ought. By Cousin Kate. 12mo. Paper, 
50 cents: Cloth 75 cents, 
JOURNAL KEPT DURING A SUMMER TOUR;; forthe Children cf Village Schools. 
By the author of * Amy Herbert” &c Part 1—Price 25 cents. 
PROF. LATH 4M’s HAND-BOOK OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE __ 12mo. $1,25 
PROF, SURENN¥’S ABRIDGED FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 90 ets. 
PROF. ADLER’S ABRIDGED GERMAN AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. §$1,75. 
Nearly Ready. 
HEARTS UNVEILED; Or, “I Knew You Would Like Him” 
MADELINE, by Julia Kavanagh. 





GEO. P. PUTNAM, 


WILL PUBLISH IN A FEW DAYS— 


I. PUTNAM’S SEMIL-MONTBLY LIBRARY—The Fourth Volume—Comprising THE 
WORLD HERE AND THEE, or Travellers’ Notes. From the “ Household Words,” 
edited by Charies Dickens Price 25 cents. 

I!. A BUCKEYE ABRUAD; Or, Wanderings ia Europe and in the Orient. By Samuel 
S.Cox With Tilu-tratio s. i2mo.cloth, $1 25. 

IL} PRAIRIE AND ROCKY MOUNTAIN LIFE; Or, the California and Oregan Trail. 
By Francis Parkinan) an) = Paird Edition, with [lus rations. 12mo. cloth. ; 

» gf 1e50—165!: SUPPLEMENT TO THE WORLD'S PROGRESS, Edited by George 

- Putraim 

V. A JCURNEY TO ICELAND: And Travels in Sweden and Norway. Transleted 
from the Germen of Ida Pfeifer By Charlotte Fenimore Coorer. 

VI. THE SHIELD: A Narrative, By Miss Cooper, author of * Rural Hours.” 

VII. QUEECHY. By the au + of “The Wide. Wide World.” 

VILL HORSE-SHOE ROBIN ON. By J. P. Keonedy. Revised, Illustrated Edition 
uniform with * Swailow Barn” . 





LITTDLL’S LIVING AGE.—No. 411.—123 cts, 


1. Carlvie’s Life of John Sterling— British Quarterly Review, 
z. Guizlefs Life of Taon-K wang—Speccator. 

5. Foreign Refugees in Eng and— times. 

4. Mormove Morning Chronicle 

5, Jobisor vex. the Learned 6 lacksmith—Norfolk News, 

6. Alfred Angustus Fry—Sun. 

7. The Two Isavels. by Mra. S_ C. Hall—Siarpe’s Magazine, 


8. Nathaniel Hawthorne—New Morthly vagazine. 
9, Life und Levers of Niebolr— Ecaminer, 
10, Visit to the Emir of the Druses, by the Correspendent of the Morning Chronicle. 


il. The late Eliot Warburton—Dahiin Univ reity Magazine, 

12, Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli— Atheneum, 

13. My Travelling Compan m—Chambers’ Journal, 

14. Poeticaland Dramatic works of sir FE. Bulwer Lytton—E-zaniner, 


15. Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelly—E.caminer. 
With Poetry, Suorr Articies, and Notices or New Books 
Connencirg a New Volume. 





has been furnished with new Engines and Boilers ot the most approved construction, aud 


euperior 
cargo. 
RATES OF PASSAGE FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
PE BOND « cc0.00c0crcs0cesnenee sssensenssceecestcantencs cencecescesesnoccccccOl® 
Bocond Cabin... ccccocccecccccccvccensccs coocccccccccescscoccccocccocccccccccsccs SD 


Includinz Stewarii’s fees, the attendance of an experience 1 Surgeon, and all provisions, €x- 
-— wines end liquors, which will be supplied at reasunavie prices. 

reigh's, from Liverpool to New York, fur measuremeat guods 6s. s'ering p2r ton; 
weight accordins to agreement. The ship is specially recommended to shiopers of mea- 
Freight to Liverpool at the current 


surement g¢ ods, xa a speedy and reliable conveyance. 





quently taken by “aspiring poets,” and they insist 








wonarey provision conducive to speed and rezularity. She has accomodation otthe most | 
escription for fiistand second class passengers, and space ‘or 15v0 to 2009 tons of 


(H Published weekly at Six Dcliars a yearby E, LITTELL & CO, Bosten. 


PostaGe FREE.—To al! subscribers within 15¢0 miles, we rar tear Ahn ae o t 
the offive of publication at Boston, the sum of Six Doilars, we will conticue the worl be 4 
the year, as long as shall be equivalent to the cost of postage :—thus Virtually core isco 
tne plan of sending every man’s copy to him Post.ce Free ; placing our distant cabscrib- 
ers onthe same footing as those nearer to us; and making the whole country our neighbor- 
hood We hope for such future changes in the law. or the interpretation thereof, = will 
enat)le us to make this offer to Subscribers at a distance, , 

Of all the Periodica! Journals devoted to Literature and S 
aud in this country, this has appeared to me the most useful 
tien only of the current literature of the En 
and comprel i lud 


cience which abound in Europe 
¢ It contains indeed the exposi- 
glish languaye, but this. by its immense extent 








rates. Apyly in Liverpool to Messrs, 
mar20 ss 


GIBBS, BBIGHT & CO , and kere lo 
RICH’D IRVIN, 98 Front S:rect 


the present age. 





8 portraiture of the huinan mind in the utmost expansion of 
J. Q ADAMS. 
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NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 


BROADWAY. 

ATE —Sixteen hundred volumes have been added to the Library since 
ize pettiostion of the recent eotabeges. i.cluding much of the better literature of the 
end many giandard works, in various languages. and News Rooms are 

y supplied with the leading papers and —— or pe and America, 
lishment may be obtained without formality. 


aad offer an le resort throage the day and over’ 
Strangers can be introduced by Subscribers. 


to the privileges of the esta’ 
REMITTANCES 
TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 


on sele, for any amount from £1. upwards which will be cashed at Any Bang 
in THE UnireD KINGDOM; 
Also Pacxaces or Every Description, forwarded at low rates by all the Steamers, to 


ANY or Evarers, b 
pane dad EDWARDS, SANFORD & Co., TransaTLantic Express, 
At Adams & Co’s 16 and 18 WALL STREET. 
Smal) parcels will be received till 9 1-24. m. of the day of sailing of every STEAMER 
vo Evrort. Apliz. lyr. 























HARPS. 


F. BROWND®E & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octav 
Jj. Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. 

J. ¥. BROWNE would call the attention ofadmirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
very elegant collection he has for sale, comers every variety in styleand finish. From 
Bisto experience in the first establishments in Europe, be is able to produce instruments 
of the ties in tone, touch, and perfect mec’ am, together with such improve- 

—— for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list of prices aad 

received per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music fur the Harp 

by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece cD 
ve given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EPFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


FAAS obtained among Physicians generally, hes drawn from an eminent and very disti- 
member of the M Profession of this city the following testimo of ite 
merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

TesTIMONIAL.—From ——— T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of geen 5 &e. 

“T have carefully exami andin many cases ly the medicine which you pre 
ented and am happy to bear my testimony in its fevour. 

Tt has fong been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 

SS should combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s Effervescent 

nt 

ace bninres canoe bara tore ian encom of wit tho stomach an, towel protect 

concy: mcy urn, veness, &c., tzer Aperient’ in 

hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious io 

ebiidren, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 

Averient to children, have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 

persons vistting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of inuch 

value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 

s offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits ay sup- 
port.” (Signed) GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D., 

New York, March Ist, 1845. No, 68 Warren street, N. Y 

To Mr. James Tarraat.” 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMZS TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ry, No. 262 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles & 
t-- 40 Cana! et., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United Siaes, 
anes 





AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 


OR THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION, 


Many yeers of trial, instead of impairing the public confidence in this medicine, has won 
for itaa a)yre ciation and aoturiety by far exceeding the must sanguine expectations of its 
friends Nothing but its intrinsic virtues and the unmistakeable benefit conferred on thou- 
eands of sufferers, could originate and maintain the reputition it enjoys. While many infe- 
rior remedies thrust up vo the community, have failed and been discarded. this has gained 
friegds by every trial, conferred benefits on the affi cited t_ey can never forget, and produced 
cures (oo nu + erous and tov remarkable to be forgotten, 

While itis a fraud on the publie to pretend that any one medicine will infallibly cnre— 
stil there ia abundant proof that the Cherry Pectoral does not only as a general thing, but 
almost invariabiy, cure the maladies for which it is employed. 

As time makes these facts wider and be'ter known, this meticine has gradually become 
the best reliance of the uillicted, from th - log-cabin of the American peasant, to tie palaces 
of European kings. Throuzhout this entire country, in every state, city, and indeed almost 
every bamiet it coniain*, Cherry Pectoral is known as the best remedy extant for diseases 
of the Throat and Luags, and in many foreizn countries, it is coming to be extensively used 
by (heir most intelligent Physicians. in Grea’ Britain, #rance and Germany, wiiere the 
medi. a! sciences have reached their highest perfection, Cherry Pectoral is introduced, and 
in constant use in the Armies, Hospitals, Alins Houses, Public Insitutions, and in domestic 
practice, asthe surest remedy their attending Physicians can employ for the most dangerous 
affections ofthe |ungs Also in milder cases. and for children, itis safe, pleasant, and effec- 
tus] tocure. In fact, some of the most flattering testimonials we receive have been from 

rents who have found it efficacious in cases particu arly incidental to childhood. 

The Cherry Peetora! is manufactured by a practical Chemist, and every ounce of it under 
his own eye, with invariabie accnracy and care. [tis sealed and protected by law from 

is quentiy can be relies onas genuine without adulteration, 

We have endeavoured here to furnish the community with a medicine of auch intrinsic 
superiority aud worth as should commend iiself to their confidence—a remedy at once safe, 
speedy and effectual, which this has by repeated and count ess trials proved its~-if to he; 
and trustby care in preparing it with chemical accuracy, of unifurm s'rength to atford Phy 
siciavs, anew agent on which they can rely for the best resulis, and the afflicted with a re- 

t wiljdo for them all that medicine can do. 
epared and Solid b 
old by Druggists everywhere. 





JAMES C. AYER, 
Practical and Analytical Chemist Lowell, Mass, 





=a 
VOR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMS":¢ P ACIFIC, Cap- 
iain Ezra Nye.—This Steamship will depart with the Mails for iu« positively on 
Saturday, April 3rd, 1852, atl2 o’clock, M., from her berth at the fvot of Vana street. 
No berth secured until paid for. 
Allletters and papers must pase through the Post Office 
For freight or passage, oaving unequalied accommodations for elegance or comfort 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall stre 
The Steamer ATLANTIC, will suceeed the PACIFIC, and sail on the 17:h of April. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


“The valzation should, if possible, be made yearly ; ani in conjantion with yeerly val- 
eations should come YEARLY DIVISIONS OF PROFITS Or something equivaleat.” | Prof. de 
Morgan un “ Management of [nsurance Offices.” 


TEBE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 
Capital $200,000. 
President HuGu C. Baker, Esq.; Vice-President, Joun Younc, Esq. 


HE next annual valuation of the affairs of the Company commences on the 1st May of 
the current year. Parties purposing to effect assurances on the Mutual Branch of this 
Company are reminded that proposals bearing date vefure ist May next, secure the benefit 
of participation by a full year earlier than those which are entered afterwards, being enti- 
ted to share in the profits to be declared in August, 1853. At the option of the assured, the 
share of profits alloted to each policy will be added to the sum assured, in which case it 
becomes payable at death; or its present value in cash w.]| be deducted from the next re- 
newal premium which matures after declaration of profits: or an equivalent reduction of 
ail fature annual premiums will be permitted, 
Assurances inay be effected in this G y on single or joint lives, or on the contin- 
gency of one life surviving another: for the whove term ot life, or for a limited period; by 
single payment, or a limited number of payments; or annual payments only ceasing at 
at death; to secure a sum at any given age, or at death, should death occur before the at- 
tainment of that age. Endowments for children, inmeaiate or deferred annuities, and 
generally any transaction contingent on the value or duration of life may be eff-cted in 
this Company. 

Among the many advantages offered by this, the only Life Assurance Company ever 
established in British North America, may be enumerated MODERATE RAT“=S and SMALL EX+ 
PENDITURE ; LOCAL MANAGEMENT, and SPEEDY SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS: LIBERAL CONDI- 
TIONS, especialiy in reference to lapsed policies. 

The rates of the Company are based, in default of any reliable Canadian Statistics upon the 
Carliele Tables of mortality; these forming tue groundwork of the ca'culations of a large 
majority of British offices, ample margin being, however, left for any possible excess of mortality 
in this country over that which obtains m Great Britain, as well for the remote contingency of the 
value of money in Canad falling below 6 per centum within the long series of years during which 
some of the present risks must continue ; the excess thus demanded (beyond what in the opinion 
of many cautious scieatitic meu would be deemed sufficient is returne! when realized by 
means of the ‘‘ mutual system” to those of the assured from wuom it may have been re- 
ceived, 

Prospectuses, forms of proposals, and full information as to the prosperous position of the 
Cowpany, may be had at the head offi :e, or fromm any of wwe Ageuts of the Company. 

By Order of the Board, 


THOS. WM. SIMONS, Secretary. 
88 King Street, Hamilton, 3d March, 1851. mar, \8—vs. 





FIRE INSURANCE. 
THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON COMPANY, 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
PAD UP CAPITAL... 0cececeeeeeeeee-£200,000 | SURPLUS AND REsERveD FuND,.....£268,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dolilars. 
rus Company has formed a Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified by holding 


the required number of shares,) with full powers to issue Policies fur Fire Risks, and 
~eotile all losses. 


DIRECTORS: 
James Brown, Chairman. 
Francis Correnet, Deputy Chairman. 
Geo. Baactay, MortiMER LIVINGSTON, Josern Gartcarn, Jr. 
Rovat Pueces, Conrab W. Fazer, Ev. F. SANDERSON, 
Francis GriFFIn, | WILLIAM 8S. Wermore, 
Resident Secretary, ALFRED Pet.t 
Counsel of the Board, FRANCIS GRIFFIN, 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL: 
WictraM Nicot, Chairman, 
Josert Curistorner Ewart, JosePa HornByY, Deputy Chairman. 
Fhomas Brocklebank, Jobn Hore, William Dix 
George Hall Lawrence, Wiliam Earle, | Harold Littiedale 
Thos. Stuart oladstone, John Marriot, George Grant : 
Eaward Moon, Fras. Haywood, Lewin Mostey 
Robert Higzin, lp Joseph Shipiey, George Holt, . 
Herman Stolterfoht, John Swainson. 
Swinton Boutt, Secretary, 


DIRECTORS IN LONDON: 
WrtiiaM Ewart, MP. irman 
Grorce Freverick Youns, a, Dona Chairman. 
-Sir Wm. P. De Bathe, Bart. Hou. F. Ponsonby 


t William Brown. M.P. 
Ranking, Matthew Forste x “% 
Jobn ! ig. — 4 ee A | Jumes M. Rosseter, 


: James Hartiey 
Swinton Boult ’ 
Bensamin Henverson, Resides veo Menwles, Ml. P. 





OO 


She Aion. 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26, Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


THs INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate 
of as guarantees safety to the Office. 

Poli will hereafter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his 
premium, or at any future period to borrow upon interest to the extent of ene half of the 
annual ment made—w any ———y or guarantee personal or otherwise; 
nor will the pees He ee GIS o8y to be lodged with the society, us each 
loan endorsed thereon. 

‘The assured can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate payment 
of one hubf the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 

Applicants are pot charged for the Medica! Examination or Stamp Duty. 

Agencies are estab throughout the Colonies. 

COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S. 
C. Tabor, 
H. Croft, 
5S. Walker, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, 
Montreal { Rev. J. Flanagan. ’ 
f T. R. Grassie, J. Strachan, T C. Kinnear, Hon. 8. 
Cunard, J. Trewain, H. Pryer. 
P. C. Hill, Agent, 
R. F. Hezen, Y Wright, E. Allison, Hon J. H. 
St. John, N. B. { wie 


Gra: ° 5 
ve W. J. Starr, Agent, 


dland H. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad 
©. Sehate, Rowires i Hon. © F. Bennett, N. Stab.’ ‘ 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 








T. L. Murray, 

E, 8. Symes, 

A. Vigne, 

Sir A. Knight, M D. 


J. Thompson 
w. Rensawey, 
G. Fuller. 


Halifax, N. S. 


FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
Office—MonTREAL. 





THE EQUITABLE FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
, No. 26, Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


The leading principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of premium for 
each class of —Anoua! Division of profits. 

The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to 
time, adopt such rates of premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 

Wito this view as annual investigation will be mide into eaeh class of risk, and a return 
of one moiety, or fifty per cent., of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers 
whose policies have been in force for three years. a? 

The Losured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Insuranee Society, and entitled accord- 
ing to the plan of the Company to a return of half the profits. 

Ko charge made for Renewals or Alterations by endorsement. Losses made good without 
deduction or discount. 

Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 

W. A. Bennett, H. 

Sir A. W. Hillary, M 

J. Rawson, J. 

C. Tabor, A 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


we. Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothing- 
am. 


J. Tremain, Hon. 8S. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. 


Pryor, J. Strachan, 
P.C, Hill, Agent. 
f R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon, J. H. Gray, W. Jack. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 
St. John’s, Newfoundland f J.J. Grieve, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, 


T. L. Marray, 
R. Gough, 

J. Mos, 

E. 5. Symes, 


Croft, 
. C. Maher, 
Shaw, 
Vigne. 


Montreal 
Halifax, N.S. 


St. John, N. B. 


W. M. Barnes. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent, 
Charlottetown, P. E. Is- Hon. &, J. Jarvis, Hon. T. H. Haviland, D. Hodgson, 
lan F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson. 
L. W. G ll, Agené. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colo tic-, 
Office—MonTREAL. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE S@CIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000, 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“A Savines Bank FoR THE WIDOW AND THE OppHax.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
. 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 
C Edward Habicht, Chairman, 
NEW YoRK. 

John J. Palmer, Fanning C. Tucker, 
James Boorman, Bache McEvers, 
George Barclay 
Samuel S. Howland, 
Willlam Van Hook 
Aquila G. Stout, 


Joseph Gaillard. Jr 
J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 
BALTIMORE. 
Samuel Hoffman, 
Henry Tiffany, 
Dr. J. H. McCullon. 
BOSTON. 
Benjamin Seaver, 
ew D. Sistem, 
William Elliott. : = Comms 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 


For the United States, and Superintendent of the U. 8. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant 


Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, - 
cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1249, &c., can be had free of charge, on cpplieeiion A 
71 Wall street, and of Agents. 
Part of the capital is permanently invested inthe United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
{should any sucharise] or otherwise. 

Pde Gays are allowed, each paymentof premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
Oo icy. 

arties hereafter assured may so effecta Policy which will entitle them at an 

loan of one-half the amouat of annual premiums paid by them, without one Bote 9 


Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock, P. M., a. 71 Wall Street, and at th 
ofthe different Local Boards and Agencies. All communications to be addressed ic eee 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
jan 5 


Jonathan Meredith 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, 
Donald Mclivain 


George M. Thacher, 
Ierael Whitney, 
Franklin Dexter, 





PROF. ALEX. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS 


R, MEDICATED COMPOUND.—The facts in relation to this article speak for 

ttemseives, Lt has beenten years before the worid, witna constantiy increasing saie. 
It is used throughout the Union as the best preparation for removing Scurf, Dandrwif, and 
all Diseases of the Scalp, and also for Darkening, Glossing. Strengthening, and Promoting 
the growth of the Hair, itis reeommended by eminent Medical Men, to be used with gen- 
ue friction in cases of Rheumatism, Swellings of the Glands, Tumours, Eruptions, and E:x- 
ternal Inflammation. It is kept in the Farmer, and in the rude hut of the Frontiers-man, as 
well as in the residences of vur City Merchants and Mechanics, as the best application for 
Cuts, Bruises, Sprains, Burns, and the Stings and Bi'es ef Insects. For those encrustations 
which so —— distigure the Heads of infants, every mother who has used it knows it 
to be an Infallivle Remedy, and no adult in the habit of applying the preparation according 
to the Directions—to the roots of the Hair—ever experienced the loss of that invaluable Or- 
nament. The little Book which accompanies each bote of the Tricopherous gives a list of 
the Medical Men by whom it is recommended, anda large number of Family Certificates 
and other Testimonials forwarded to PRoeessor BARRY from all parts of the Union, enu- 
merating scores of specific instances of is wonderful effects. Lastly, it is the cheapest as 
well as the only reliavle preparation for the Hair and we skin now before the public. Sold 
n Large Bottles, Price Twenty-Five Cents, at the 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
ons ~*~ by the Principal Merchants and Druggisis throughout the U Stwies and Canada. 
t..l—igr 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


Intended hereafter to sai! from New York and from London on Tharsday of every week 
throughout the year. 

The fullowing ships, composing the line of packets under the ageney of the subscribers 
are intended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the following Thursdays 
throughout the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usual, viz: 

Suips Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing trom 

ew York. ondon, 
Devonshire,new, Hovey, | Jan 8,Apl29Aug19Dec 9| Feb. 26, June 17. 
Northumberland, Lord, Jan 22 May 13 Sep 2Dec 23| Mur. 11° July ¥ Oct 
Southampton, new, Tinker, | Feb. 5, May 27, Sept. 16| Mar. 25, July 15, Nov 
Victoria, Champion | Feb. 19, June 10, 30 | April 8, July 29° Nov. 
Hendrik Hudeon, Warner, | March4, June 24, - 14) April22, Aug. 12, Dec. 
Marg. Evans, Pratt, Mar. 18, July 8, - 28) May 6, Aug. 26, Dec. 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswole | April 1, July 22, - 11 | May 20, Sept. y, Dec. 0 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, Aprill5, Aug. 5, . 25|June 3, Sept. 23, 

These ships are al) of the first class, and are commanded by able and experie ° 
tors. Great care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stevie, &c.. are of the eae mete | 


on. 

The price of cabin passage 1s now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, withou wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible or eters 
parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Luding are signed therejor. Ap: 
ly to gn been Be 

. E. AN, and > 70 South str s 
ALEX’R WILEY, oie 
uly 1 BARING, BRO HERS, & CO. London. 





HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN 
and St. Thomas op Thureday, 8th April, 1852, at — AER Sara Sorat 


She has excel‘ent accommodations tor passengers. 
rice of Passage to Bermuda...........000. 
ahaha had "a -—— paeeonesecenessssennseetac 


There is @ regular Mail communicati 

lelands, Havana, Vere Cruz, Venezuela, ee. between Bt. Thomas and ell.the West India 
The MERLIN willtake freight. Apply to 

E CUNARD, 38 Broadway 

?. 8. No Letters or Mails willbe received on 

As board the>;Merlin, except ae the 











March 27 


STBAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerful new 
enna “ GLASGOW,” 


1 400 horse power, Rosert Craic, Commander, is to 
7 —4 york Sirect for Glasgow . on Saturday, the jet of May nexi, at 12 o’ciock ot from 


assage Money—First Cabin, (Steward’s Fee included) Ninety Dollars. 
° Second do : , Fitty-Ave do. 
steerage passengers taken. 
These rates include provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on boarg 
For Freight or Passage apply to 
J. McSYMON, 


peseon ted tt rts of the Ship bola, 
gers are requested to pay no attention to reports of t P 
but to comssnnioale at once with the Agent, fall, 


at 
Carries a surgeon. 





7s BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betweeg 
New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston und Liverpool, calling at 
fax to land aod receive Mails and Passengers. 
Captains. Captaing, 
Arabia... cccccccccsccescccecseses ———— —— Persta..ccccccccccseccsceccceces _—_ 
Africa ecececcccsecss —— Harrison | AGIR.ssesecrsecsseeseeseese+O. B. E. Judhizng 
Europe.....ss-cecceeseeseesrseees EB. G. Lott oc eccccecceceseccsocceocceeeeds e 
A ceccescocvecccccscccssoes NN, SHANNON | CANMGR....+.ccccecescessesssereees=—— Lan, 


These vessels carry a clear white light at their mwsthead—green on starboard bow—red on 
port. 


From 

AIR... ccccescecceescees NOW YOPK...000-scerees WEdROSdAY...e00+-e++Mar 24th, 1852, 

eecees BOSLON..csceeceesens sees Wednesday,. «+» Mar. Slat 
Europa,... eecceeeee OW YOrK...ccecccecces WOGMOSABY...+s00e-eeApril Tth 
Canada......++.s00++s00+ BOSON... .00ceeececeeess WOGMCSdBY...6.0000+-April I4ith 
AfTICA.....eececeresecees NOW YOrK.ceeesseeeeess Wedmesday., ..+..-.--April 2ist 
Cambria......0- -eeeees BOSION....seeecececeeees Wednesday,... «+ April 28th 
AMETICA,....sseeceseee) NOW YOrK .coseessseeess Wedmenday....e.+-++-May Sth 
Ningara,.....-cccceesee+ BOSLO"..cceceereeeeeees WEGNCSUBY. soeeeeeee May 12th 
AGIA... occ ceceseeeeeeees NOW YOrK..coscceeseees Wednesday... s+ee. May 1th 


Passage from New York or Boston to Laverpetl—ia Cadin...+.+00--+0+ GID 


eereee eeeeece 70 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
Freigl« will be charged on @ beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on . 
< tm atom Newspapers ome pas through the Post Orrice. 
t to 
‘or freight or passage, apply zs , 


French, German, and other foreign goods, received and brou: in common with British 
goods. Ye bills of lading are given in Havre to New York. 


E. CUNARD, 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The skips comprising this line are the— 
ATLANTIC, .....coccseccccecceccesseescesseesssecssessOapt, West, 
PACIFIC. .ccscccccccceccsocccccncsessevess --Capt. Nye, 
ARCTIC .cccccccceverces soveseccceccsocees «+. Capt. Luce. 
BALTIC. . .cccccccccccccccccccccccccccosccescocccecccccs CEPt, COMmeteGh. 
ADRIATIC ...cccccccccccvcccseccscescece socscccecsecs: Capt. Grafton 
These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every cere 
has been taken in their construc%on, as also in their Engines, to ensure sirength and speed, 
and their accommodations for passengers are unequalled for elegance or comfort. 
Price of pessage from New York to Liverpool, ia first cabin, $120; exelusive use of ex. 
tra size state rooms 8300; in seeend cabin, $70; from Liverpoolto New York, £30 and 22, 
AD experieaced surgeon will be attached to each ship 


No berth can be secured until paid for, 


PROPOSED DATES OF BAILING. 

From Liverpool 
Wednesday....December........1%th, 1851, 
Wednesday.... Vecember,.......24th, *“ 
Wednesdey....January.see.s.oe.-7th, 1852, 
Wednesday... January..........28th, “ 
Wednesday....February........ Llth, 
Wednesduy.... February......... 25th, 
Weanesday....March.... 10th, 
Wedneeday....March..... 54th, 
Wednesday. ..Aprilesss «- 7th, 
Wednesday... April.cccsessscoesdl8t, 
Wednesday .oo- May seccescsecess Sth, 
Wednesday... May..rcocscoeee 19th, 
Wednesday... June.... eos 2a, 
Wednesday... JuN@...ececeeee- 16th, 
Wednesday... June.......ceee. Sdth, “ 
Wednesday... July .cccseroecee- J 4th, 
Wednesday....July...... ++. 28th, 
Wednesday,,..August... . 
Wednesday,... AUZUSL....se-se0ee 
Wednesday,...September...... 
Wednesday... September........22d, 
Wednesday.... October.......-...6ih, 
Wednesday,,.. October..........s0th, 
Wednesday... November,....... 3d, 
Wednesday....November........17th, 
Wednesday....December......- Ist, 
Wednesday....December...... 15th, 
Wednesday.... December ...... 20th, 


From New Yorke 


Saturday ...... December ....Wth, 1851 
Saturday ...... January ..ooe-Ith, 1852 
Saturday ..... January .....-24ih, “* 

\, Saturday February..... Tih, 
Saturday ..... February.....2het, “ 
Saturday ......March....... 6th, 
Saturday ..... March......-. 20tn 
Saturday ....-. April .ecoeeee Srd, 
Saturday ..... April...e-ses-17ib, 
Saturday ......Ma@y..scoccees BH, 
Saturday ......May....ecses. hth, 
Saturday......May..ccccsses 5 
Sawurday,....- JUNC ....see00e1)% 
Saturday ....-JUMC@..ccees. «4 
Saturday,.....Julyseccseeess bth, 
Saturday,....-July.e+-seoee. 24th, 
Saturday......August....e....7th, 
Saturday......August........2ist, 
Saturday......Seprember,... 4th, 
Saturday......September....}th, 
Saturday,.....October ....00. 2d, 
Saturday.....-October.......}6th, 
Saturday......October,.......30th, 
Saturday...... November.....13th, 
Saturday...... November....27th, 
Saturday..... December.... ith, 
Saturday......December.... 25th, 
Fot freight or passage, apply to 

£DWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & GO. Liverpool. 

). G. ROBERTS & CO. 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
JOHN MUNROD & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dames ces Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. E. DRAPER, Havre. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew- 

etry, Precious Stones, or Metals, anless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. 
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NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO, 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com- 
mander, andthe HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1852, on the following daye— 
Leave New York. Leave Havre. 

Franklin..... aturday........ Jan. 17) franklin.... Wednesday........February 13 
Humboldt coos Feb. 14| Humboldt eee march 17 
Franklin sece March 33 Franklin ecco April 
Humboldt eee Aprii lv Humboidt cece May 
Franklin sees May = 8) Franklin © ce June 
Humboldt eoce June &|!Humboldt seco 

Franklin sove July  38/|Franklin eoee Aug. 
Humboldt ebee July 3: Humboldt cece Sept. 
Franklin coos Aug. ‘48 Franklin eoee Sept. 
Humboldt cose Sept. 25 Humboldt eons 

Franklin cove Oct. 23 Franklin sees 

Humboldt eves Nov. 20 Humboldt eee 

Franklin © 0 Dec. 13/franklin cove 

Stopping ut Southampton both ways. 

These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons berthen each, ae 
not surpassed either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their secomme- 
dations for passengers are of the mostaporoved kind. 

ey at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding 
to on, advantages over any other line in the economy of beth time aad money. 

Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. .scesss o+- 812 
From Havre or Southampton to New York, sscseseseeesecceseece --f, 800 
No passage secured unti! paid for. 
An experienced Surgeon on board, 


For freight or passage. a to 
. a MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre, 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southamptom 
jan 24—ly 


SRENB~aweoks 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS 


vas Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing from each port on tke Ist, 11th, and 26th of every month, the 
ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 

Ships. Captains. From New ¥ork. From Liverpool. 
Isaac Webb........... Cropper..e...++Mar. 1....Jaly 1...Nov. 1}Apr. 6 Aug. 16..Dee. 16 
Constellation. ... ccc ALON, ....ccccsecseseLLseccceesLdecccce oohbheceee26-cereeesGecccee oa 
Yorkshire...-.+.eeeee+-SBOATMAN... soeceeslGsceeeeeeelGeoee ++-16)Jan 1..May 1...Sept? 
Isanc Wright.......++..FUFDET...css00e ADF 1... Aug. LeeeeeDOC. 1] -+.001t seeeeeelGs eee enelf 
Waterloo ..ccccocceces HOFVeY...-cocrcoccccdlescoccccel beceeses 1] eens sQBeeeces+Lbecereceae 
Montezums.......+.-.-De@ Courcy...cocess 16.+0+--+ 16...-.....6| Feb, 1. ..June 1... } 
Columbia........++.0+Bryer.eseceeseeesJOD. 1....May 1...S@pt..1| eeecehG..cee ltssrereekd 
Underwriter....cseee-Shipley....sesscceee elbsacecceeeleceeeeeeLl| oo 00 02beeereesDensecee’ 
Manhattan.......++++-Hackstaft....ceceseeelG..ase0e+ 16. .. .-..16|Mar, 1. July }.. S| 
New York. ..secsesee+ BYigg6..ccereeee ROD Loner JUNO 1 oe. QCt 1] oeeeeedGeeeeee lees creel 
West Point......ce0e-AlEM. .. coccsecerocedbecccccveelbecee eoeed] | coe -2beeee .eSBeoeceee 
Fidelia......ccesseees P@abOdy..sececeseeelG.cccee: oe Geeeereeesl6|..Apr }..-Aug }.-.Dee 1 

These ships are allof the largest class, ana are commanded by men of characier and @% 
Perience. Toeir cabin accommodations are ali that can be desired in point of comfon end 
Convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Pure: 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to, 

Price of passage to Live I. cecccsccccscccce G75 
« bed to New Vork.....secsseceesees 

Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and U nderwriter, 

KERMIT AROW, N. Y. 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Live 

Agents foe ships Manhatten, Montezuma, Isaac Wrigh 

eaac 





1 
Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia 
Webb, and New Vork, 


GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, & CO.N. ¥. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 


—" 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York ea t® 
let of each month, as follows :— 
8T. DENIS er? ‘don witty 
b BIJ ANUATY....ceeeceee ¢ 16t : 
Foliansbee, master. gia Haye. sovcccececs ; 16th a 
st September.... .... (16th October, 
8T. NICHOLAS, iat Pobranry «2. oveses g 36th Mareb,” 
Bragdon, master. ; - ZERO. -ccereesooss oe = July, 
st October,......0+0- (16th November, 
MERCURY, (Newelipper.) (Ist March... sscc, (16th Apri, 
Cenn, master $e July we veseees$ 16th Abgust 
lst November. ......+- ( 16th December, 
Willard, master. let August.........+ 4 16th September, 
lst December. ... «+ 16th January. 
Phey are all first class New York built vessels, provided with al] requisite articles for the 
comfort and convenience of passengers and commanded by mep of experience im the 
trade. The price of is $100 without wines or liquors. 
Goods sent to the su rs willbe orwarded free from any charge but those actual? 
incared. BOYD & HINCKEN. Agente, 
an % 16] Peart st. 


WILLIAM TELL, new, sie April. cence ssccevee ; 16th May, 
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